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American social scientists will be greatly in- 
terested in the article on ‘“‘Mass-Observation,” 
the first comprehensive account presented to 
American readers. Mass-Observation is a unique 
sociological research enterprise with a number 
of significant research achievements to its 
credit. Mr. H. D. Willcock, author of the ar- 
ticle, is associated with the director, Mr. Tom 


Harrison, who is now in the British Army. 


A discussion of shame in the building of the 
“self” conception in all societies is given by 
Kurt Riezler. This social-psychological analysis 
touches on important problems of culture and 
human nature. Dr. Riezler is on the graduate 
faculty of the New School for Social Research 
in New York. 


Ralph Kramer contributes a discussion of 
social disorganization in terms of the breakdown 
of the group and analyzes critically other major 
points of view. Mr. Kramer is a student at the 
University of California’s School of Social Wel- 


fare. 


Homer Hoyt, director of research of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, presents many in- 
teresting speculations about the effect of the 
war on the structure of American cities. His 
ideas, a direct outgrowth of the Commission’s 
work, question whether present theories of city 
growth will explain the new patterns created by 


the war. 


Much discussion has centered around opera- 
tionalism as a mode of social research. In “‘Op- 
erational Definitions Operationally Defined” 
Dr. Stuart C. Dodd, a leading advocate of this 
approach, clarifies the central concept and an- 
swers criticisms. Dr. Dodd, formerly of Ben- 


nington College, Vermont, has recently left for 


From the lessons of past failures 
peacemakers of tomorrow will 
find valuable suggestions which 
may help to guide them in the 
formulation of a peace plan that 
will work. 


PLANS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH SIX 

CENTURIES 


By 
SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN 
Fordham University 


What were some of the noted peace 
plans of the past? What did they con- 
tribute to organized world peace? 
Why were none of these plans 
adopted? 


Here is a concise and clear portrayal 
of peace projects from the proposal of 
Pierre Dubois in 1305-7 to the for- 
mation of the League of Nations in 
1919. Other plans discussed include 
those of Dante and Marsiglio in the 
fourteenth century; George Podébrad 
of Bohemia, in the fifteenth century; 
the plea of Erasmus and Wolsey’s 
league in the sixteenth century; The 
New Cyneas of Crucé and the ‘Grand 
Design” attributed by Sully to Henry 
IV of France; Grotius, Penn, Bellers, 
Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, Bentham, 
Kant, Saint-Simon, Tsar Alexander I 
of Russia, Ladd, Jay, Bluntschli, and 
Lorimer. Programs of the first World 
War period, 1914-18, are carefully 


studied. 
$2.50 
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The STANDARD 


of LIVING 
IN 1860 


American Consumption Levels on 


the Eve of the Civil War 
By EDGAR W. MARTIN 


In this first full-size inquiry into ma- 
terial conditions during a period mark- 
ing a terminal point in economic his- 
tory in the United States, Mr. Martin 
explains why the level of consumption 
was what it was, the forces tending 
toward raising the level, and the cir- 
cumstances which stood in the way of 
greater increases. He has also tried to 
discover distinctive features in the 
“American” standard of living as con- 
trasted to other standards. 


CONTENTS 
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Beirut, Syria. Miss Ethel Shanas, who recently 


prepared a long critique on Dodd’s Dimensions 
of Society, offers a “Comment” on Dodd’s ar- 


ticle. 


Following up a new method of attitude test- 
ing presented by Cuber and Pell in the July, 
1941, issue of the Journal, Dr. A. H. Jones has 
repeated the original experiment and presents 
his results. Dr. Jones is an instructor in sociol- 


ogy at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dutch colonial policy in the Netherlands 
Indies combines a policy of nonassimilation with 
very intense and detailed administration of 
native life. Professor Vandenbosch, who heads 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, describes its effects. A 
third edition of Professor Vandenbosch’s book, 
The Dutch East Indies, Its Government, Problems 


and Politics, appeared this year. 


In the March Issue’ 
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Georges Gurvitch 
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Educational and Economic Composition of Re- 
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Hadley Cantril and Mabel Rugg 


A Contribution to the Study of Actuarial and 
Individual Methods of Prediction 
Theodore R. Sarbin 


Intramarriage among Nationality Groups in a 
Rural Area of Minnesota... .. Lowry Nelson 
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Endogamy....... Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy 
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MARRIAGE — 
and FAMILY LIFE 


“Were I teaching a course in the Family, I'd look no further.” 
T. R. Fisuer, Syracuse University 
“It is a very well planned book, in three parts to include all phases of 


family life. The philosophy expressed throughout fits our American way of 
life. All subjects are approached from a positive angle.” 


Marion S. McDowe 1, Pennsylvania State College 


“I believe that you have produced a helpful and artistic document in the 
field of the art of living.” 
R. B. House, Tie University of North Carolina 
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Just published 


THE NEAR EAST— 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
Edited by PHILIP W. IRELAND 


Today the Near East contains an important key to the world’s fighting—the Suez Canal. 
How important the understanding and friendship of Near Eastern peoples are to the defense 
of that vital area has been shown by events in the Far East and North Africa. In this book 
five authorities act as interpreters of the Near East, discussing its importance to the West, 
its reactions to the impact of Western politics, economics, and ideas, and its problems 
both now and in the post-war future. 


CONTENTS: ‘‘The Near East in World Politics,” Count Carlo Sforza. ‘‘Social Change in 
the Near East,” H. A. R. Gibb. ““The Future for Arab Unity,” H. A. R. Gibb. “Prospects 
of Peace in Palestine,”’ Salo W. Baron. ‘British Policy in the Near East,’”’ Charles K. Webster. 
**The Future of the Near East,’ Quincy Wright. 


A collection of eighteen documents, several of which have not been pub- 
lished in English in this country, and two maps complete the volume. 
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Here, on the basis of new evidence, is the story of a strike which 
rocked the nation in July, 1894... . its immediate results to bust- 
ness.... and its far-reaching effects on trade-unionism in general. 


THE PULLMAN STRIKE 


By ALMONT LINDSEY 


Professor of History, Mary Washington College 


Mr. Lindsey treats the strike, not as an isolated conflict, but as a culminating ex- j 
plosion in labor-capital relations which for years had been growing more strained. 
Woven into the narrative is the rise and decline of the Pullman Experiment—one of 
the most extraordinary ventures ever launched by an industrialist. 


On the basis of the facts, Mr. Lindsey makes a critical examination of both sides, 

carefully exploring the inner workings and strategy of the American Railway Union 

and the General Managers’ Association. The close co-operation between the Depart- 

ment of Justice and the railroads is probed. The spread of the struggle to nation- 

wide proportions, the concerted action of the general managers, the sweeping inter- ) 
vention of the United States government, and the policy of various state governments 

are major phases of the book. 
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In the path of war and on a main supply route of the United 
Nations, the Fiji Islands assume new importance, and this book 
gives valuable information from firsthand survey. 


FIJI: Little India of the Pacific : 
By JOHN WESLEY COULTER 


Written by a geographer who has lived thirteen years in the south 
sea islands, this small book compresses much factual data on the 
geography, economics, and anthropology of the Southern Pacific } 
area with an understanding of the people and their social psychology 
which affect the broad problems of international relations. 


This record of the growth of power of the East Indians migrating in 
large numbers to Fiji through the last sixty years has implications 
that extend beyond the borders of Fiji. The economic and political 
factors discussed have a vital bearing on the future of all Southern 
Pacific islands. 


Just published, 164 pages, 6 illustrations, $2.00 
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MASS-OBSERVATION 
H. D. WILLCOCK 


[Eprrorrat Note.—The editors of the Journal are fortunate in securing this statement of the nature and 
operation of Mass-Observation in Great Britain. Mass-Observation is an interesting form of collective re- 
search and promises to carve out a new approach to the sociological study of group life.] 


ABSTRACT 


Many new techniques and some familiar ones are utilized by Mass-Observation in a unique continuing 
study of all England’s social institutions. Volunteer field workers record their observations of important 
events and keep detailed diaries on the war as they experience it. Two urban areas are constantly under sur- 
vey, and rural community studies are made periodically. Book-length reports on pubs, politics, religion, 
and the human side of industry have been published. Trained investigators are making separate continuing 
studies of particular institutions. Even at the blackest periods of the war, the record of war’s effects on 
ordinary peacetime habits has been kept going. A library including important journals as well as many minor 
leaflets and bulletins published by assorted social groups has been built. Opinion-sampling methods are 
employed, but the techniques of observation and subjective accounts are being more and more depended 


upon for the recording of social change in Britain at the deeper, more significant levels. 


Mass-Observation first started work 
in England in 1937.’ Before that, socio- 
logical research in this country had been 
confined to a handful of individual stud- 
ies covering the life of specific areas. No 
attempt had been made to make sociol- 
ogy a live interest to the people studied, 
and methodological experiment was very 
much in its infancy. 


‘Founders of the movement were two young 
men, both in their mid-twenties. Tom Harrisson 
was an ornithologist in his schooldays. Before he left 
school he had published a book on The Birds of the 
Harrow District. In his last term at school he went 
as anthropologist on the Oxford University expedi- 
tion to the Arctic. Next year at Cambridge he organ- 
ized an expedition of Oxford and Cambridge scien- 
tists to the Atlantic island of St. Kilda. He became 
more interested in the study of man and less in the 
study of birds and shortly afterward led an Oxford 
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M.-O.’s object was to develop new ap- 
proaches to the study of the habits, lives, 
and beliefs of the British, and to use the 
technique of anthropology, hitherto used 
in studying distant and little-known 
races, on the people at home. 

The first move was to find out how 
far people were interested in the idea and 


expedition to central Borneo. This expedition made 
the first ascent of Sarawak’s highest mountain, 
Mount Mala, mapped large areas, and made many 
discoveries of new animals, birds, plants, and insects. 

Here Harrisson had his first taste of primitive 
society, spending many months among the tribes of 
the interior and studying and taking part in their 
feasts and dances and funeral rites. The story of 
this expedition is told in Tom Harrisson (ed.), 
Borneo. 

Immediately after his return from Borneo, Har- 
risson set off on his biggest and most difficult expedi- 


} 
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to elicit their help, It has always been 
M.-O.’s policy to avoid the closed circle 
of academic aloofness and to interest the 
people they are studying in both the col- 
lection of the facts and their final correla- 
tion and interpretation. Letters were 
written to the press, explaining the idea, 
and asking for volunteers to help in the 
first job. On February 12, 1937, the first 
thirty observers—who had never met be- 
fore and lived in widely scattered parts of 
the country—made the first embryonic 
M.-O. study. They wrote down in de- 
tail all that happened to them on that 
day. 

M.-O. was well under way on Corona- 
tion Day, May 12, 1937, though it still 
had much to learn about method. On 
this day observers from all over the coun- 
try, already numbered in hundreds in- 
stead of tens, again reported all that hap- 
pened to them, all they thought and saw 
and talked about, from the time they 
woke up until the time they fell asleep 
at night. The machinery had not yet 
been developed for a proper sifting and 
analysis of the millions of words of ma- 
terial, but the results of this survey, May 
12th (London: Faber, 1937), did give a 
picture of Coronation Day as ordinary 
people experienced it, which no other 
method then devised could have done. 

Early in 1937 the first six field workers 
settled into work in a northern industrial 


tion, to the New Hebrides. The first year was spent 
with five other scientists on the Island of Santo. 
The following year he stayed—the only white man— 
in the interior of the Island of Malekula, last Pacific 
island where cannibalism is still actively practiced. 
Here he lived among the natives as one of them. He 
made a full study of their culture and took a census 
of the whole population of the island. His record 
of this expedition is given in Savage Civilisations 
(London: Gollanz, 1937). 

With the support of such bodies as the Royal 
Geographical Society, the British Museum, and the 
universities, Tom Harrisson traveled over much of 
the world into remote places studying the habits 
of distant people. It became clear to him that much 
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town which was to remain one of the 
main study areas of M.-O. They de- 
voted their whole time to the study of 
human activity in this one area, record- 
ing objectively what they saw and heard. 
Work in the first year was largely de- 
voted to a study of some of the big mass 
habits, the extent to which they were 
practiced, and the motives and fulfil- 
ments behind them. First studies of 
smoking, pub-going, and the filling-in of 
football-pool coupons were made in this 
period. Results of some of these investi- 
gations and an account of the early work 
of M.-O. are given in Lindsay Drum- 
mond, First Year’s Work (London, 1938). 
This book also contains a long chapter 
by Professor Malinowski, in which he 
welcomed the appearance of M.-O. and 
foresaw its development into a nation- 
wide intelligence service. Here, as an ex- 
ample of these early studies, is an extract 
from a chapter on smoking, summarizing 
people’s motives for starting to smoke 
and for continuing to do so: 

In answering the question, “Why did you 
start to smoke?” half the Observers gave social 
or imitative reasons such as: “In order to be 
sociable,” “Because other people did,” etc. 
Forty-three per cent of the remaining answers 
were either, ‘“Because it was forbidden” or “In 
order to feel grown-up.” (Only 6 per cent of the 
females started in order to feel grown-up, as 
against 31 per cent of the males. It is natural 


that women, starting later, should emulate 
others of their own age rather than their par- 


of what he had been studying in these little-known 
races had never been studied among the British 
Islanders, and most of their beliefs, habits, and cul- 
ture were understood far less than that of the natives 
of these islands. 

From quite another angle Charles Madge, news- 
paper reporter and poet, arrived at much the same 
conclusion. Working on London’s tabloid daily, 
the Mirror, at the time of the Mrs. Simpson crisis, 
he realized the great gulf of nonunderstanding which 
existed between the world of newspapers and the 
world of ordinary people in the next street. He threw 
up his job and joined Harrisson in launching Mass- 
Observation. 


| 
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ents: the little boy’s reason for wanting to 
smoke is often “to be like father.”) Twenty 
per cent of the Observers gave more than one 
of these reasons: we can probably assume 
that all are in some measure component mo- 
tives in the history of a normal smoker. 

The next question was, “What made you 
continue smoking? Did you acquire the taste 
at once, or did you have to persevere? If so, 
why did you?” Half the Observers say they 
had to persevere, and of those who give reasons 
for doing so, the great majority give social 
reasons—that is to say, they went on smoking 
because they did not want to be “out of the 
swim.” This reason is even more marked among 
women than among men. 

The smokers were then asked: “What are 
your present motives for smoking?” Over half 
refer to habit, craving or nervous relief. Twen- 
ty-nine per cent give pleasure as their motive, 
and 19 per cent give social reasons. It is there- 
fore clear that the pleasure-motive and the 
social-motive, which were equally important 
in making the novice continue his smoking, 
have dwindled away now that the habit has 
become settled—pure “habit” is now a suffi- 
cient motive in itself. “My present motive for 
smoking is to avoid the extreme discomfort 
which accompanies cessation,” says one Ob- 
server. “‘I am actually not sure,” another says, 
“‘of my present motives for smoking. I can best 
recall the belief that a cigarette soothes the 
nerves, and that it satisfied the nervous twitch- 
ings of my fingers.”’ A third: ‘“My present mo- 
tive for smoking is simple enough to put. I sim- 
ply cannot go without.” A fourth: “I turn toa 
cigarette as to a friend.” 

The discomfort which smokers feel when de- 
prived of tobacco is similar to social embar- 
rassment. Suppose that a young man is among 
a crowd of smokers who offer him cigarettes, he 
too must smoke in order to feel at ease, and he 
must have cigarettes to offer round. If he is 
very young, the tobacco may make him feel ill, 
or at least he may be indifferent to it for its own 
sake. After a time he will associate the act of 
smoking with the feeling of self-confidence it 
gives him, to such an extent that even when 
alone he may light up “for companionship.” 
Sixty per cent of the smokers say that they 
smoke more alone, and 14 per cent equally in 
either case. Three-quarters of the solitary male 
smokers are pipe smokers, which is interesing 
since a frequently mentioned disadvantage of 
pipe-smoking is that you cannot offera pipeful of 
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tobacco so easily as a cigarette. On the other 
hand, 85 per cent of the smokers agree with a 
statement that “offering a smoke is used for 
breaking the ice.” 

We saw that one common reason for starting 
to smoke was “because it is forbidden.” In 
answer to a question, “Do you ever feel ashamed 
of smoking?” 86 per cent deny, often indig- 
nantly, that there is anything to be ashamed of: 
however, there is a minority of 14 per cent 
who admit that they are ashamed. But in 
answer to the next part of the question, “Do 
you feel that smoking is a bad habit?” 48 per 
cent admit that it is a bad habit, often adding, 
“‘when carried to excess.” It is frequently com- 
pared to drinking, which has far more obvious 
moral implications. Smoking is half-humorous- 
ly called ‘“‘a vice,” but it is a vice which society 
permits one to indulge. “Don’t feel ashamed 
of it. Too common with everybody for that,” 
says one Observer; and another says, “Can’t 
say I ever feel ashamed of smoking, as it is in- 
dulged in by all the leaders of thought, industry, 
and politics as well as by the leaders of the 
Church, so I reckon I’m safe on that score, 
anyhow.” Habits which in this country have 
not the same social sanction are condemned 
outright: “Chewing gum is a modern inven- 
tion of the devil’; “Of course I don’t feel 
ashamed of smoking. I don’t see that in moder- 
ation it does any harm and it is far better than 
chewing filthy gum.” The small guilt may re- 
place a larger one: “If I did not smoke a few 
cigarettes a day, I should feel a great longing to 
do so, or to do something worse”’; “I always felt 
daredevil over smoking, perhaps because of my 
education at a public school where smoking 
attains the interest of sex since it is forbidden”’; 
“My first cigarette gave me sexual excitement, 
though this never happened again. My first 
pipe made me feel slightly drunk, though this 
too never occurred again.” 

An essential part of the social satisfaction 
obtained from smoking comes from certain 
tricks of behaviour which have become stand- 
ardised through imitation. In many cases we 
may suppose this imitation to be barely con- 
scious, but in some cases the young smoker 
makes a definite effort to acquire complete 
correctness in his smoking behaviour... . . 


The first reception of M.-O. by press 
and public was one of considerable in- 
terest, plus some suspicion and some ridi- 
cule. Suspicion mainly centered round 
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the busybodying potentialities of this 
new method of studying the lives of the 
masses. Typically, G. W. Stonier in the 
progressive intellectual weekly, the New 
Statesman and Nation, visualized himself 
“being chased by three observers and 
their families” and drew a vivid picture 
of the typical observer with “a loping 
walk, elephant ears, an eye trained to key 
holes.”” These criticisms, mainly good 
humored, sometimes uneasy, often puz- 
zled, but definitely interested, all helped 
to bring M.-O. to the notice of more and 
more people. By’ the end of the year 
there were some thousand voluntary ob- 
servers on the lists, and special subjects 
for study were being sent out to them 
in monthly directives. At the same 
time the field work side was expanding. 
People who felt that the job was worth 
doing were working for very little, very 
erratic, pay and putting an immense 
amount of energy into the work. 

Investigation was centered on two 
main study areas, ‘‘Worktown,”’ a typi- 
cal town in the industrial north, and 
““Metrop,” a London borough. From 
time to time country units were set up 
to make intensive studies of small non- 
industrial towns and villages. 

In 1938, with war apparently immi- 
nent, M.-O. concentrated much of its 
energy to recording the deeper feelings 
and reactions of ordinary people to ap- 
proaching disaster and to the figure on 
whom hopes and fears centered—Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. In the weeks sur- 
rounding the Munich Accord, specially 
intensive study was made of the mood 
of the people, and some of the results of 
this work are given in a long chapter in 
M.-O.’s third book, Britain (London: 
Penguin, 1938). Expressed in figures, 
this study shows the rapid rise and fall 
of Chamberlain’s popularity from 1 per 
cent “anti-” on September 15-16, after 
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his first flight to Berchtesgaden, to 4 per 
cent after his terms became known, and 
back again to 1o per cent after his 
“‘peace”’ pact at Munich on September 
29. It records what happened and what 
people said in Downing Street, in the 
lobbies of the House of Commons, and 
in their homes during these historic days. 
It records the frantic fitting of gas masks 
at local centers all over Britain, the fan- 
tastic rumors which spread across the 
country, and the whole atmosphere of 
mixed bewilderment, chaos, logic, and 
semipanic. 

M.-O. often uses standard interview- 
ing and opinion-sampling methods in its 
work, but it differs from other opinion- 
sampling bodies in an increasing use of 
purely observational technique. On Nu- 
remberg night, September 12, 1938, for 
instance, investigators were covering all 
the focal points in London where crowds 
gathered. They were not there, like the 
journalists, to get a good story, but to 
record exactly what happened and what 
people said and did. Here is an extract 
from one of their reports: 

Wherever I went on this path from Whitehall 
to St. James’s Park the scraps of conversation 
were about Germany, Hitler, the last war. In 
all the talk groups where they were of mixed 
company, built up from those gathered around, 
the talk came down from the crisis to how they 
lived in the last war and the present conditions. 

At about 5:45, when the office workers be- 
gan to leave the offices, we saw a crowd begin 
to gather on the river side of Whitehall, this 
slowly from the 20 or so at 5:35 P.M., went on in- 
creasing until at about 9 P.M. there would be no 
less than 9,000 in and about Whitehall. 

Every motor car which went up Downing 
Street was closely scanned by the police and the 
people peering at it..... When the red van 
of the G.P.O. appeared there was some excite- 
ment. A woman: “They’re bringing dis- 
patches.” Answered by a man: “Naw, lady, 
them’s his love letters.’”’ Laughter, followed 
with one from a woman: “Who'd fall in love 
with Chamberlain’s front teeth, not me, I want 
something to look at..... 
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Up at the theatre at the top of Whitehall, 
“Glorious Morning” is being played. We pass 
and see the dressed ones leave their cars, a crowd 
of 40 watching them enter. We hear ““They’ve 
got a nerve on a night like this to be going to the 
theatre, haven’t they?”’ A man of 40, ex-soldier: 
“‘Nuffing ever will worry them, it’s all the same 
whether he has war or not, they come out all 
right, mate.” 

Then into Piccadilly. Here we see the first 
of the vans with the placard on the side; it 
screeches as it brakes to the kerb. The sellers 
make a drive to the back of the van, twelve of 
them all waiting to grab their bundles. The 
men are not slow to stand behind them, no 
asking for either of the three papers, they take 
the one it happens to be, it’s the Evening News. 
The sellers shout “Here you are, lady, all about 
the Great Speech,” then calling out at the top 
of their voices “Hitler threatens the Czechs,” 
“Hitler will fight,” “Here it is at last, Hitler’s 
great speech,” “Read the yellow dog’s speech,” 
then to one of the men a seller said, “The 
bastard.” 

They are selling very fast, people are stop- 
ping, you can see that the people on the pave- 
ment are not moving about the same. The 
Commissionaire at the Criterion Cafe is ex- 
cited, he is looking over the shoulder of a man in 
evening dress to see what it is. 

People are buying the papers and then 
stopping, moving on to the pavement edge to 
read them. Others, and these are the greater 
number, are stepping up to the windows, others 
into doorways to do the same. There is the 
same way of holding the papers, we see the 
papers held sideways, they are all reading the 
Stop Press news. This finishes at the point 
where Hitler is threatening the Czechs. Many 
of the same people are then moving back to 
catch the new papers, this time the Star, they 
do the same. Others are moving slowly along 
reading the papers sideways. Then the per- 
formance is repeated when the Standard ar- 


A man of 45, well-dressed, said viciously to 
the seller, “Shut up,” as he called “Hitler’s 
sensational speech.” Then he walks on and ob- 
server followed to ask why. Reply, “I’m fed up 
with these sensation-mongers, they make it a 
lot worse than it is, in any event they don’t 
help any.” 

As I walk about with the paper open, others, 
mainly the younger women, can seen be looking 
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at the back of the paper, they then go and buy 
one. 

Six-foot man, well-dressed, to the evening- 
kitted man on the door of the Criterion: “Well, 
what’s he got to say?” Reply: “Oh, nothing, 
only it looks bad, he tells us what he thinks. 
It’s a lot of angry phrases. I don’t think any- 
thing will happen unless it’s in the later edi- 
tions.” 

In a group of 56 people, Observer counted 
those with and without papers; 39 had them, 
all of them the special editions. .... This was 
on the Criterion side, in a space of less than 4 
minutes. 


This book also contains an M.-O. study 
of ““The Lambeth Walk,” how it origi- 
nated and what people liked about it in 
the dance halls. In Lambeth Walk itself 
investigators talked to cockneys about 
the origins of the dance, went to private 
parties in Lambeth at which it was 
danced and sung with variations, and in- 
cidentally unearthed much fascinating 
social history of this part of London 
which existed hitherto only in the mem- 
ories of older cockneys. 

Studies of all-in wrestling and a pre- 
liminary note on astrology—a subject 
which has claimed much of M.-O.’s at- 
tention during the war—are also includ- 
ed in this book. 


In September, 1939, M.-O. had three 
major book-length studies scheduled for 
autumn publication. They were to be 
called ‘“The Pub and the People,” “‘Poli- 
tics and the Non-voter,” “How Religion 
Works and Doesn’t,” and “Blackpool.” 
These four books covered three of the 
great mass institutions of Britain and 
studied in minute detail the fortnight’s 
break in the year’s round of work which 
centers in the North on the great holiday 
resort of Blackpool. Unfortunately, war 
intervened, and these books are still in 
the publishers’ hands. But “The Pub 
and the People,” already in page proof, 
will probably be ready very soon. It 
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deals with the whcle question of pub- 
going, drinking, and the social fulfil- 
ments and atmosphere of the public 
house. 

At the outbreak of war another big 
study of jazz, dancing, and dance halls 
was nearing completion and has been 
brought up to date during the war. This, 
too, is waiting for the end of the war for 
final drafting and publication. 

M.-O. started the war with a panel of 
some fifteen-hundred volunteer observ- 
ers all over the country, from all walks 
of life, and with all sorts of interests and 
beliefs. One of the first war jobs it be- 
gan—on August 28, 1939—was to ask as 
many of these people as could spare the 
time and energy to begin keeping day-to- 
day personal diaries of everything that 
happened to them, the conversations 
they heard and took part in, their gen- 
eral routine of life, and the impact of the 
war on it. A big nucleus of observers has 
been keeping this up all through the war. 
These diaries have proved of the very 
greatest value throughout the war and 
will be of even greater interest in com- 
piling the social history of war on the 
home front when it is over. From them 
the impact of any event, any new war- 
time restriction, any speech or appeal, 
can be estimated in its effects on people’s 
private lives and opinions. The gradual 
acclimatization of the housewife to war- 
time household difficulties, of the soldier 
to his new existence, of the war workers’ 
and the evacuees’ readjustments to their 
new way of life, are all detailed in these 
diaries in a way which the most careful 
external study could never achieve. 
Here, too, are firsthand accounts of the 
personal effects of air raids on people, 
written on the spot at the time the 
bombs were falling—under a kitchen table 
in a Birmingham fish and chip shop, in 
London shelters, and in Sheffield houses. 
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At the outbreak of war fifteen full- 
time, trained, scientific investigators 
were working in M.-O., each taking part 
in the routine day-to-day investigations 
of opinion, but each also concentrating 
on a special subject of which he was mak- 
ing a long-term continuous study. Art, 
sport, cinema, music hall, religion, jazz, 
fashion, shopping habits, astrology, and 
pacifism are a few of these. These stud- 
ies have been kept up during the war and 
are, of course, greatly strengthened by 
the detailed information available about 
“normal”’ peacetime trends of feeling and 
belief. 

But war naturally meant a certain re- 
focusing of M.-O.’s attention on the more 
specifically wartime phenomena. Large 
studies were made of the army of volun- 
teers enrolled in the Air Raid Precautions 
Services, their reasons for joining, and 
the sort of people they were. The human 
problems of evacuation from the cities, 
already studied in the false alarm of Sep- 
tember, 1938, were again studied in de- 
tail in September, 1939—and again, of 
course, in September, 1940, when the big 
blitzes were at their height. But in the 
meantime, apart from a few weeks of al- 
most total eclipse at the beginning of the 
war, peacetime activities carried on, in 
new forms and in different surroundings 
sometimes, but representing the desire of 
people not to make total war a total 
blackout. 

M.-O.’s first major wartime publica- 
tion, War Begins at Home (London: Fa- 
ber, 1940), shows the impact of war 
on the norms of peacetime, the actual 
blackout of darkened streets and prowl- 
ing air-raid wardens and the psychologi- 
cal blackout which at first fell on leisure 
pleasures of all kinds. This book de- 
scribes how, gradually, normal life re- 
turned as the war kept away from home, 
and how lack of news instead of expected 
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momentous news started the period of 
“phony war’ thinking which was so sud- 
denly disturbed by the invasion of Hol- 
land and Belgium. Chapters in the book 
deal with the impact of war on dance 
halls and sport. The first feelings about 
rationing, effects of war on spending and 
saving, the rumors which persistently 
cropped up from nowhere in the early 
days, the effects of the first bits of offi- 
cial wartime propaganda, and the way 
commercial interests cashed in on the 
war in their publicity, are dealt with 

This book appeared in March, 1940, 
in the calm before the storm and was ex- 
ceptionally well received by the press and 
elsewhere. It had not been out long be- 
fore the phony war gave place to Hitler’s 
spring offensive. 

The period from the invasion of Bel- 
gium to Dunkirk was the most intensive- 
ly active of M.-O.’s existence. Detailed 
records of people’s reactions to the news 
were kept daily, both through the direct 
method of questioning and by recording 
all sorts of overheard remarks and con- 
versations in the street, in pubs, cafes, 
and buses. People were observed in their 
homes listening to the news on the radio, 
their day-to-day and sometimes hour-to- 
hour expectations and fears were record- 
ed, and through the diaries long records 
of their private conversations and ac- 
tions were collected. Rumors, including 
the first versions of the parachutist-nun 
with hairy hands which persisted for 
months later in various forms, were care- 
fully collated and sifted each day. In 
March, M.-O. began asking the question, 
“What do you think of the news today?”’ 
a standard question which has been 
asked on at least two days a week for the 
whole war period. Analyzed in a stand- 
ard scheme, answers to this question give 
one index to the blend of hope, expecta- 
tion, interest, and forward-looking which 
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help to make up that elusive quality, 
“morale.” 

Even at the blackest periods of the 
war—which are from the sociological 
point of view the most vitally interesting 
—M.-O. has kept up its record of war’s 
effects on the ordinary peacetime habits 
such as pub-going, sport, dancing, and 
so on. The second period of intense or- 
ganizational pressure occurred, of course, 
when heavy air raids began in autumn, 
1940. The London blitzes and the com- 
plete upheaval of deeply rooted lifetime 
habits which they involved presented a 
unique opportunity for studying human 
beings under almost clinical conditions. 
The huge makeshift shelters and the 
tubes of London, the great halls full of 
evacuated people in the provincial towns, 
provided a section of humanity brought 
together by no common bond but the 
common danger. The blitz period, de- 
spite and even partly because of its hu- 
man tragedies, was a field day for M.-O. 
Investigators spent days and nights in 
all the various types of shelters in Lon- 
don, keeping a careful record of all that 
was said and all that happened. In the 
most blitzed part of London’s East End 
a girl investigator went to live in a vast 
railway goods yard, taken over by the 
people (as London’s tubes were taken 
over), for shelter. Here were thousands 
of people in this high, empty, arched 
goods yard, with no conveniences of any 
kind, no sanitation, no food, no social 
amenities or organization, no common 
level of belief or interest. They came 
along early each evening before the sirens 
blew, with their bundles of bedding, and 
settled on the floor individually or in 
parties. The record which this investi- 
gator kept of the slow fluctuation of or- 
der into this chaos is perhaps one of the 
most fascinating sociological studies ever 
made. Here is a small descriptive section 
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from one of her reports, written on Sep- 
tember 13, 1940, showing spontaneous 
entertainment beginning to grow up 
among the shelterers: 


Entertainment.—None provided, but some 
arches provide their own. Entertainment of 
sort to be described takes place mostly in the 
middle shelters among the Cockneys. In one 
middle arch, on Friday, a girl played an ac- 
cordion, while men danced burlesque dances 
round her. She was a tall, pale girl with long 
straggly hair, and played effortlessly, with a 
vacant face. Highly made-up, badly dressed, 
very poor. 

A crowd of rubberers,? watching, were con- 
stantly being broken up by the wardens. 

After a while, a man in the arch took hold of 
a woman’s hat, and put it on back to front. 
Then he sidled up to his mate, Mae West-wise, 
and made some sort of wisecrack. The crowd 
roared. Gradually, the two worked up some 
spontaneous cross-talk, which it was impossible 
to hear from investigator’s position. The girl 
got on to a box of lard, and played louder. The 
crowd joined in lustily. 

In another shelter, a young coster was play- 
ing the accordion. He played it well—with fire. 
A coster girl, about 20, sang a gypsy melody in 
a clear, high, plaintive voice that would have 
sounded in place on the stage of the Holborn 
Empire. Young costers were grouped pic- 
turesquely all round the arch, centring the 
singer in a frame of faces and bodies. 

Another archway was playing ‘“Knees-Up- 
Mother-Brown,” running round more and more 
furiously. 

A crowd of drunken seamen (not uniformed) 
made a chain, and ran round and round the 
aisles, chanting sea-songs. All effort on the part 
of wardens to break them up proved fruitless. 

Cards were played a good deal, particularly 
by the Indians, who squatted on the floor and 
didn’t need rugs or blankets. 

Not many people were reading—the light 
was bad. Most people slept. 


At this time, too, investigators set off 
on five routes radiating from London 
into the remote countryside to record the 
second great evacuation from London. 


2 The word used for “rubbernecks’’ who wander- 


ed round the shelter looking for any interesting in- 
cident. 


These are simply examples of some of 
the major studies M.-O. has made. It is 
impossible in the space of an article to 
give more than a broad idea of the scope 
of its work. A great many special jobs on 
wartime problems are combined with the 
continuing study of the effects of war on 
all sorts of normal social and communal 
activity. In the former category are the 
many investigations into the effects of 
government propaganda, which are sum- 
marized in the report Home Propaganda 
(London: Advertising Service Guild, 
1941). The effects of individual leaflets, 
posters, broadcasts, etc., have been the 
subject of extensive investigation since 
war began, and an investigation into 
people’s reactions to the first two posters 
issued by the government in September, 
1939, was the first big job M.-O. did dur- 
ing the war. The effects of official in- 
structions on what to do in invasion or if 
poison gas is used, attempts to educate 
the public in food matters, attempts to 
persuade them to carry their gas masks, 
to wear a white arm band in the blackout, 
to join the women’s services, to eat 
whole-meal bread (since become the only 
available loaf); these are some examples 
of the sort of work M.-O. has done in 
these times. 

One of the government’s advertising 
campaigns urged people to carry their 
gas masks with them, another to wear or 
carry something white in the blackout, 
so that they could be seen by motor and 
bus drivers. Since the start of the war 
M.-O. has made regular counts each week 
of the proportion of Londoners carrying 
their gas masks at a number of standard 
places. Seventy-five per cent carried gas 
masks in September, 1939. In the fol- 
lowing months the figures fell to 60 per 
cent in October, 35 per cent in Novem- 
ber, and steadily down to under 5 per 
cent in March, 1940. Then, as the war 
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news became worse they rose, but only 
to a peak of 30 per cent with the fall of 
France. By August, 1940, they were 
again down to under ro per cent, and 
again only went up to 30 per cent at the 
beginning of the blitz period in Septem- 
ber. Toward the end of the blitz period 
in January, 1941, they were again down 
to between 5 per cent and ro per cent. 
The Balkan offensive in April, 1941, only 
brought the figure up to 20 per cent, and 
from then on it varied between about 10 
per cerit and 1 per cent or less. At the 
height of the propaganda drive figures of 
1 per cent and under were recorded in 
provincial centers. The campaign had no 
appreciable effect, and a steady fall in 
gas-mask carrying continued. 

Another example of M.-O.’s investiga- 
tions into the effects of official propa- 
ganda was the “Arm White” campaign. 
This was carried out on an extensive 
scale by advertisements in the National 
Press, rising to a note of increasing ur- 
gency. A typical advertisement showed 
the outline of a bowler-hatted man pro- 
ceeding cautiously in the dark wearing a 
white arm band. Streamers across the 
black background said: 


When walking after dark tonight, 
For Safety’s sake wear something WHITE. 


A hand pointed to heavily leaded and un- 
derlined capitals announcing: 


THERE WERE 1,146 ROAD DEATHS 
LAST MONTH—MOST OF THEM 
AVOIDABLE 


Throughout this campaign, which lasted 
many months, M.-O. made counts of 
the proportion of people in London’s 
blacked-out streets who were carrying 
anything white. From the beginning to 
the end of the campaign there was no ap- 
preciable improvement whatever in and 
during the whole period. An average of 
only one person in a thousand was wear- 
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ing a white arm band in London, al- 
though this was the point primarily and 
repeatedly illustrated in advertisements. 

In this book many other government 
publicity campaigns are examined, some 
of them, notably those of the Ministry 
of Food, having had a relatively good ef- 
fect, some, like the above, having a prac- 
tically negligible one. Suggestions are 
made as to why some campaigns failed 
and how failure could be avoided in fu- 
ture. The report was widely noticed in 
the press and very favorably received. 

One of the latest major investigations, 
conducted for six months from October, 
1941, was into the human side of indus- 
try. A lengthy report on this called Peo- 
ple in Production was published recently 
(Advertising Service Guild, 1942). This 
book attempts to put the question of op- 
timum industrial production into the 
context of human needs and desires. It 
shows how minor internal frictions within 
works and factories can affect efficiency, 
the effects of travel and shopping, diffi- 
culties, household worries, provisions for 
eating, rest and recreation within the fac- 
tory, on-the-whole enthusiasm and mo- 
rale of the factory worker. The results of 
this investigation, the most ambitious 
single job that M.-O. has tackled during 
the war, received very high praise from 
very diverse quarters in big business, 
medicine, the technical and trade press 
as well as the general press, and privately 
from numerous individuals in the civil 
service, politics, and science. 

The Sunday Observer carried a long 
commentary on this report on its leader 
page (April 26, 1942) which included the 
following: 

It is important that we should arrive at some 
definite conclusions about the immense process 
in which millions of British citizens are now en- 
gaged. No better guide could be found than the 


book just brought out by Tom Harrisson. His 
book, though it masquerades under an official 
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title, provides not only better reading than most 
fiction, but also a new and lively approach to 
one of the most vital problems of war and peace 
—the human factor in industry. 

A loud noise needs to be made about that 
word “human.” When we summon up figures 
of man-hours and machines we are apt to forget 
that the associations, tastes, nerves and metabo- 
lism of each human individual are vital factors 
of output. The bureaucratic or mechanistic 
yardstick simply will not do. In the words of 
the author of this book, “‘It is almost impossible 
to separate fact, feeling and fantasy..... Ideas 
that people have about what is going on deter- 
mine their behaviour as much as, and often 
more than, what is actually going on in the 
thing they have ideas about. And if there is a 
gulf between the thing and the idea that peo- 
ple have about it, the popular idea is likely to 
modify and upset the thing itself, in the long 
run if not in the short one.” 


The Times industrial correspondent 
contributed a long article summarizing 
the report (April 18). The liberal Man- 
chester Guardian’s first leader (April 17) 
was a commentary on it, and concluded: 


The Mass-Observation report does show 
how much slackness and friction can be traced 
to the lack of the sense of urgency, to the failure 
to grasp the value of one’s job, and more than 
anything else to the persistence of pre-war 
habits of mind. The skilled man is resentful at 
training a woman; the employer is resentful be- 
cause he is compelled to put up a canteen; over 
all hangs the fear of an inevitable economic de- 
pression after the war. But the Government de- 
partments are often equally remiss. The Select 
Committee reports that one Production Depart- 
ment “clearly indicated that it did not regard 
the economical use of labour as its business.” 
The Mass-Observation report quotes an official 
who said that his Supply Department was only 
a customer. “It’s not our business to find out 
how efficient firms are or are not.”’ We have all 
much to learn and not too much time to do it in. 


The report was widely recognized as 
contributing something new in the study 
of the human side of industrial efficiency 
and mood. It is about to be brought out 
in popular abbreviated form by Penguin 
Books. 


Much of M.-O.’s current work is con- 
cerned with people’s ideas for post-war 
reconstruction both internally and inter- 
nationally. A big investigation has just 
been completed on people’s post-war 
housing needs, run concurrently in the 
main types of housing area—flats, hous- 
ing estates, rows of houses, garden city, 
etc. Present needs and future hopes have 
been investigated in detail in all these 
areas, and much information made avail- 
able for planners, who tend sometimes 
to be divorced from the actual desires of 
the people they are planning for. Post- 
war desires for educational reform, the 
social services, medicine, and politics are 
also being investigated. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of these spe- 
cial jobs, the routine work of M.-O. car- 
ries on. There are one hundred major 
subjects, embracing every important fac- 
et of human activity, which M.-O. de- 
cided to cover at the beginning of the 
war. Here are some of these subjects: 


Astrology 
Amateur dramatics 
Adult education 


Pets 
Private conversations 
Private letters 


Ballet Photography 
Bags and wrappers Politics 
Books and reading Pacifism 
Cinema Pamphlets 
Clubs Radio 
Children’s stories Rumor 
Civil service Religion 
Civil defense Services 
Fashion Science 
Finance, saving, and Schools 
spending Sport 
Food and menus Shop displays 
Gardens Temperance 
Government propa- Theater 
ganda Trade 
Health and medicine Trade-unions 
Jazz Works and factories 
Music hall Youth organizations 


A regular watch is kept on all these items, 
and many more, as their impact is felt 
by people in their everyday lives. Since 
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the war began, thirty-three directives of 
half a dozen questions have been an- 
swered by the National Panel, on care- 
fully selected key questions, making 
some two hundred detailed investiga- 
tions undertaken in this way alone. The 
trained staff of investigators is continu- 
ally on the job, working on a carefully 
arranged and indexed plan to keep infor- 
mation on all these subjects always up 
to date. Backing and expanding on these 
records are the diaries, running now into 
many millions of words, which supply a 
wealth of supplementary material from 
the personal experience of the ordinary 
people at home. 

Another side to M.-O.’s work which is 
not observational, but without which the 
interpretation of the results of observa- 
tions would be incomplete, is the war li- 
brary. This contains the published ma- 
terial of the war, a cross-section of the 
innumerable written and printed things 
which people come across in their every- 
day lives and which help to form the 
opinions, feelings, and beliefs which 
M.-O. investigates and records. Besides 
the big journals and newspapers and ma- 
jor official propaganda, specimens are 
collected of the publications of all sorts 
of minor organizations, their leaflets, 
posters, catalogues, broadsheets, and bul- 
letins. Ephemeral pamphlets, disappear- 
ing a few days after their distribution, 
the leaflets put out by shopkeepers, the 
posters and publications of temperance 
organizations and church bodies, paci- 
fists, horticulturalists, and pet owners 
are all focused these days to varying ex- 
tents on the war. Their effects on the 
people who read them and whose particu- 
lar interests they represent may be just 
as great as that of national newspapers 
and big weekly and monthly periodicals. 
Yet it is the job of no central organiza- 
tion to preserve them. M.-O. realized the 
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need for social history after the war to 
have access to this type of material and 
has been assembling this war library 
since 1939 with the help of its fifteen 
hundred observers, who assure specimen 
material from all parts of Britain. 
There are thus three main levels at 
which M.-O. records human behavior 
and social change in wartime Britain: 
(1) through its trained staff of investi- 
gators, who record public opinion by re- 
liable sampling methods and whose train- 
ing in objective observation enables them 
to obtain an accurate record of external 
behavior; (2) through the National Panel 
of Observers, who report largely on their 
own opinions and subjective reactions, 
thus giving information about private 
opinion and feeling; (3) through the war 
library, which provides the background 
of published opinion and gives a key to 
the influences impacting on people and 
helping to develop the opinions and be- 
havior recorded through (1) and (2). 


It will be seen that M.-O. has set itself 
a fairly stiff task in recording the effects 
of this war, but, since it is the only 
organization which is attempting this job 
in Britain or which is equipped for it by 
pre-war experience, an ambitious pro- 
gram seems essential. The organizers of 
M.-O. feel that purely quantitative 
methods—the only methods used to any 
great extent by any other organization 
engaged in work at all similar—are in- 
adequate by themselves for recording the 
social history of this war, though they 
have, of course, many uses and are used 
extensively by M.-O. itself. M.-O. seeks 
to get at the depth and quality of opin- 
ion, to find out what people are thinking 
and doing privately, among their friends, 
in their homes, and in their own minds. 

M.-O. has no big, steady financial 
backing or grants. It lives by the jobs it 
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does for all sorts of official and unofficial 
bodies, for disinterested individuals, and 
by its own articles in the press and broad- 
casts over the B.B.C. Though it has de- 
veloped a great deal since 1937, and has 
learned much through the special stresses 
and conditions of war, that part of its 
work which is most original is at the 
same time most experimental. There is 
still a great deal to learn and much ex- 
perimentation in technique to be de- 
veloped. 

On many subjects there is a consider- 
able difference between what a person 
will say to a stranger, such as a doorstep 
interviewer, and what he says in the pri- 
vacy of his own circle of friends. This is 
particularly true in wartime when the so- 
cial sanction against expressing, for in- 
stance, opinions critical of war leaders or 
of the direction of the war itself is ex- 
ceptionally strong. 

Since the war began, M.-O. has de- 
voted more and more attention to indi- 
rect methods of approach, to overheard 
conversations, to purely observational 
work among people. Technique for this 
qualitative study of behavior and opin- 
ion at amore intimate level than that re- 
corded by the doorstep interviewer is at 
present in an early experimental stage, 
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but, though it has a long way to develop 
before it reaches technical perfection, it 
can be used in studying many questions 
where “‘interviewing”’ yields little result. 
For instance, the effects of war on reli- 
gious faith, on feelings about death, on 
sex life, on people’s more detailed beliefs 
about what they want in the post-war 
world, have been investigated in this way 
in recent months through the National 
Panel. In such cases either a more inti- 
mate approach than the doorstep inter- 
view or more time for thought than a ver- 
bal question allows is required. M.-O. is 
particularly concerned with people’s be- 
havior, their subjective feelings, their 
worries, frustrations, hopes, desires, ex- 
pectations, and fears. The complex ma- 
chinery which it has built up for record- 
ing these things has developed now over 
a period of five years and been strength- 
ened by the experience of war. Though 
still in a highly experimental stage, it is 
the only available machinery for record- 
ing social change in Britain at these 
deeper and more significant levels, and 
all its efforts are devoted to keeping this 
record as objectively and in as great de- 
tail as time and technique allow. 
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COMMENT ON THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF SHAME 


KURT RIEZLER 


ABSTRACT 


Shame is neither a purely social nor a merely sexual phenomenon. Its universality 


ints to a fundamental 


pattern of human life. Shame has a function in a process of formation which is both individual and social. 
This functional meaning can be constant though the contents of shame vary and change. An analysis of 
the connotations of the words for shame in different languages suggests the relation between shame and awe. 


Pudenda and veneranda are interrelated. 


I 

Anthropologists, in comparing cul- 
tures, find different tribes ashamed of 
different things. Obviously they could 
not make such comparisons unless they 
had a certain knowledge of an attitude 
called shame as distinct from the con- 
tents of shame, the pudenda. The varia- 
tions the anthropologists report seem to 
concern the content, not the attitude. In 
many a study of the genesis of social 
norms man is a clean slate on which dif- 
ferent conditions write different stories. 
Shame, we are told, has to do with hab- 
its. Habits are products of yesterday’s 
conditions. But how is it that each of the 
different stories has a chapter about 
shame? Everywhere man blushes and 
conceals. Human life, under all condi- 
tions, seems to move within the frame of a 
fundamental pattern in which an attitude 
called shame may have a hidden place. 

The phenomenon called shame is 
broad. Man, as his own observer, can be 
ashamed of things of which no one 
knows. It is not a matter of course that 
the individual is ashamed of merely 
violating the moral code of the group to 
which he belongs. Nor is it a matter of 
course that shame should be tied up with 
sex. A human being can be ashamed of a 
cowardly or mean act that even the 
psychoanalyst may fail to connect with 
sex. Man can be ashamed of himself and 
his actions or of others—friends, parents, 
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children—and their actions, ashamed 
even of his country. 

At the threshold of any inquiry into 
human attitudes and emotions we stum- 
ble over a difficulty that concerns the 
relations between things and _ their 
names. In different languages the same 
things have different names: stone, 
flower, horse. The name, then, does not 
alter the thing. But emotions or atti- 
tudes merge into one another in count- 
less nuances, transitions, and mixtures. 
There are no sharp, unmistakable fron- 
tiers. Different languages do not draw 
exactly the same distinctions. Where the 
human heart is concerned, languages 
seem to be attempts to lay hands on an 
evasive subject matter. Each tries to 
solve an unsolvable problem in its own, 
and never entirely satisfactory, manner. 
We admire the subtleness of one for the 
shades of emotion it can express and de- 
plore the clumsiness of another. 

Names lead our thinking, but they do 
not create things; whenever they seem to 
create things, these things are not neces- 
sarily the right ones. At any rate, we do 
not determine what shame is by deter- 
mining the meaning of the term, that is, 
the conventional use of “shame” in Eng- 
lish. English and German have one word 
for “shame’”’—Scham; French and Greek 
each have two: pudeur and honte, 
Aischyne and Aidos. The use of two 
words emphasizes a difference; the use of 
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one, in blurring the difference, stresses a 
kinship. Each usage may have its 
strength and its weakness. 

Let us begin with a simple case. A 
mother scolds her child for a mean act. 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?”’ 
“Schimst du dich nicht?” “‘N’as-tu pas 
honte?”’ Mothers in all civilizations talk 
in this or a similar manner to their chil- 
dren, whatever moral or social code de- 
termines the things of which the child 
should be ashamed. The attitude called 
shame may be the same, though the con- 
tent may be different. 

A boy is eager to ride on a pony. A 
little afraid, he hesitates. The mother re- 
proves him: ‘Aren’t you ashamed?” 
Even if she adds, ‘‘Imagine if someone 
saw that you are afraid,” she wants her 
son to be ashamed of himself as his own 
observer. Do we really need the social 
group and its moral code demanding 
courage? There is something in the soul 
of the boy that corresponds to the moral 
code of courage and to the motherly 
reprimand; without this something the 
boy would hardly respond. 

Perhaps the mother can teach him 
merely the things of which he should be 
ashamed, thus directing his shame to- 
ward certain contents. To an entirely 
shameless being, shame cannot be 
taught. The teacher of such a being 
could only substitute fear for shame. 

What part in an appeal to shame does 
the observer play? He does not represent 
merely a social or moral code imposed 
from without. The boy is anxious lest 
someone see that he is afraid. He tries to 
conceal his fear, at least from others; not 
because shame is merely social and al- 
ways with respect to others, but because, 
if others know, the fact is established and 
his image of himself is put beyond his 
own powerof forgetting andremembering. 
One cannot prevent others from knowing 
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unless one possesses the power of killing. 
A powerful man, wishing to save his own 
image of himself, may on that ground 
alone cause another man to die. 

Though not “‘merely”’ social, shame is 
still a social phenomenon. The individ- 
ual himself is a social phenomenon. The 
boy builds up an image of himself for 
others as well as for himself. He cannot 
help being to himself what he is to others. 
His life in others is part of himself. He 
wants to be something to others. If he 
cannot be what he wants to be, he tries 
to appear to be what he cannot be. If he 
is not contented with himself as others 
see him, he tries to console himself with 
his own self-image; if he does not ap- 
prove of his self-image, he seeks consola- 
tion in what others think about him. We 
adjust ourselves to the norms of others 
and try to adjust others to our norms. 
Our “‘being-to-others” and our “being- 
to-ourselves” are not side by side. They 
have been correlated ever since man’s be- 
ginning. Life is their give and take, the 
play of their concord and discord. 

Shame is a phenomenon as old, if not 
older, than man. What is its function? 

Man, in being something to himself, 
behaves toward himself. Even in behav- 
ing toward others, he cannot help behav- 
ing toward himself. He can love and 
hate, respect and despise himself. He 
can be content and angry with himself. 
He can be truthful and a liar to himself. 
This behaving toward himself does not 
presuppose introspection, self-observa- 
tion, a conscious act in which a man di- 
rects his attention toward his self. The 
phenomenon springs the bounds of these 
terms. Man is a finite creature, in need 
and danger. He is moved and acted up- 
on. But in being moved he moves; in 
being acted upon he acts. He builds up 
his world in relation to himself, himself 
in relation to his world. Since he is finite, 
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his world is never quite the world. The 
self he builds is never quite his self. He is 
both creator and creatum. There is a 
double nature in man, but the creator is 
not necessarily the creatum. When we 
say that man builds up his “self”? we 
should realize that the builder is not the 
building. We can differentiate the I and 
the Me. At any moment the I puts an- 
other Me, which should be and perhaps 
never will be actual, ahead of the actual 
Me. The I may even draw beyond all ac- 
tual Me’s an image of a Me for his own 
eyes or for the eyes of others, believing 
and making believe. The distinction be- 
tween an unconscious and a conscious 
ego by no means corresponds to this dis- 
tinction between the I and the Me. Both 
the unconscious and the conscious have 
their share in this formative process and 
a part in both the I and the Me. In this 
process in which a finite creator builds up 
his self as his creatum shame resides. It 
covers and conceals the vulnerable spots 
and protects man against himself and 
against others. The root of the English 
“shame” and the German “‘Scham” is in 
a Gothic word ‘‘Schama” which signifies 
cover and which is also the root of the 
German “Hemd,” shirt, and the English 
and French “‘chemise.” 


II 


To begin from another angle, wise men 
in all countries and ages have advised 
their friends never to put a man to shame 
lest they create a kind of hate keener 
than the hate from any other source and 
slower to heal. Man resents being put to 
shame, being compelled to confront not 
only others but also himself, bared in all 
his meanness. There is no doubt about 
the strength and tenacity of the resent- 
ment created. The less the opportunity 
left a man to save his face, at least in his 
own eyes, the deeper and more persistent 
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the resentment. The reason the needy 
find it difficult to be grateful for help and 
gifts is because they are prone to be 
ashamed of their neediness. The man 
who puts us to shame interferes in the 
delicate process by which the I builds up 
the Me. If such interference destroys the 
unconscious work, the response of many 
a man is hate. 

Whenever parents and teachers, in ed- 
ucating children, put them to shame they 
take or should take care, that they merely 
guide and do not disturb their children’s 
development. To this end, they should 
avoid shaming a child before strangers. 
Enmity, on the other hand, prefers to 
shame in the presence of others and 
gloats over the moral destruction in 
which the I of the foe faces the debris of 
his Me. 

To avoid putting anyone to shame is 
the first commandment of a social code, 
called “‘tact,’”’ one of the few that can be 
formulated. Tact is common to all civili- 
zations and not merely a refinement of 
an advanced society. If tact is not con- 
fused with good manners, we may dis- 
cover that primitive tribes or free peas- 
ants are distinguished by their native 
tact. This kind of tact may lead us to 
some fundamental norms that hardly 
change in history, provided they are 
formulated in terms of man’s relation to 
man. Not to put a man to shame is one 
of these norms. 

In social life, in both fiction and real- 
ity, there are what we call embarrassing 
situations. Social tact demands that we 
avoid creating such a situation. When- 
ever someone is openly put to shame, we 
suffer even as mere observers with the 
person involved. We cannot help feeling 
his shame. This phenomenon points to 
the queer fact that social life tends to be 
sociable. It creates, always and every 
where, certain norms of behavior as th 
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basis of sociability. Some of these norms 
do not change. Sociability presupposes 
some feeling for the ways of others—the 
will not to hurt, not to touch sensitive 
spots, not to disclose delicate secrets at 
the bottom of other souls, not to dis- 
parage the things others venerate. It de- 
mands something that could be called a 
sixth sense, a feeling in the tips 0. one’s 
fingers, a kind of intuition of the other 
fellow’s subconscious bases or of the 
formative process in which his I builds 
up his Me. This process is everyone’s se- 
cret unknown to himself. It should be re- 
spected. If it is not, friendship is not 
friendly and social life not sociable. 

There is much talk about inferiority 
complexes. The term means a behavior 
of man toward himself, a particular rela- 
tion between the I and the Me. The pro- 
prietors of inferiority complexes are un- 
consciously ashamed of themselves. 
They waver between depressions and at- 
tacks of hatred; extremely suspicious, 
they ascribe to everyone they meet the 
contempt in which they hold themselves. 
Goethe complains of people: 


denen das Wesen wie du bist 
stets ein stiller Vorwurf ist. 


They are avid for praise, public honor, or 
visible success, hoping in vain to con- 
vince themselves of a value with which 
they cannot credit themselves. When 
put to shame, they neither forgive nor 
forget. Retaliation, even success, is no 
cure. Resentment is one of the most po- 
tent forces in history and can give to 
both individuals and social groups the 
vigor essential to conquer the realms of 
happier but perhaps weaker people who, 
pleased with themselves, acquiesce in an 
accomplished unity between the I and 
the Me. Experience decides against the 
smug. The tension between the creator 
and the creatum alone gives strength. 
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Man’s essence is motion; he is a being 
directed in itself that is never entirely 
what it wants or ought to be. This is but 
another way of expressing what I call the 
tension between the I and the Me. It be- 
longs to the structure of a formative 
process in which shame has its function. 


Shame is so closely connected with sex 
that many seem almost to forget that 
there are things apart from sex of which 
man can be ashamed. Our Christian tra- 
dition suggests that sexual matters are 
sinful and therefore things to be ashamed 
of. The association of a bad conscience 
with sexuality as such is a Christian pe- 
culiarity. But it was not Christianity 
that brought shame into sex. 

We ought to be very careful ere we as- 
sume that there are ‘“‘shameless”’ tribes. 
Numerous tribes seem shameless accord- 
ing to our codes. They have their own 
codes, however, within which our acts do 
not have our meanings. Their codes, 
however shameless they may seem to us, 
differentiate as well as ours between 
shame and shamelessness. Nature her- 
self seems to connect sex with shame. 
Every inquiry into this problem meets 
great difficulties. The preconceptions in 
our theories of sex prevent us from dis- 
covering the facts. Some people even dis- 
tort the facts before trying to observe 
them. 

A few undeniable facts that concern 
different functions of shame in matters of 
sex may help to articulate the problem, 
at least in a preliminary way. The phe- 
nomena are tender; words are harsh. 

1. Shame asks for the concealment of 
our sexual actions. It guards their pri- 
vacy. All peoples exclude the observer. 
The observer or he who consents to being 
observed is shameless. Thus shame 
seems to be concerned less with the sexu- 
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al actions themselves than with their 
observation. Talk offends more than ac- 
tion. Mephisto says in Faust: 


Du darfst es nicht vor keuschen Ohren nennen, 
Was keusche Herzen nicht entbehren koennen. 


The devil, shameless by nature, sneers at 
what he fails to understand. Though 
codes differ widely, we may say that 
within each the offense to shame by talk 
is greater the less familiar people are 
with one another. Societies that admit, 
relish, or even cultivate a way of talking 
about sex that to puritans seems utterly 
shameless have their own way of bowing 
before shame. They usually develop a 
code of their own which stipulates at 
least that the veil shall not be removed 
unless with wit or grace. 

2. All peoples require a sense of shame 
in youngsters, especially in young girls. 
Shame suits youth and protects the 
growth of sexual maturity. It plays a 
role in the selection of the first sexual 
companion. The nurse upbraids Juliet: 
“Have you no modesty, no maiden 
shame?” Everyone makes allowance to 
Juliet for the strength of her passion. 
She may violate the social code as inter- 
preted by nurses; she does not violate the 
human code. Each of her sweet words is 
full of ‘modesty and maiden shame.” 
Obviously our judgment of whether an 
attitude is shameless or not depends on 
the presence or absence of a mysterious 
something called “love,” whatever it 
may be. 

In Sanskrit the word for shame means 
the reserve and defense that in the game 
of love is appropriate to the female part 
even in the eyes of the libidinous male. 
Poets of most ages and countries praise 
this sort of shame. As males writing for 
audiences of males, they suggest that to 
love alone should shame yield through 
love. 
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Obviously we cannot deal with shame 
in sex without introducing love. Love is 
not coextensive with sex. There is sex 
without love and perhaps even love with- 
out sex. Since, however, man has fancied 
that he could reduce love, as a sublima- 
tion of a biological urge, to sex, a few 
words in defense of my view are a neces- 
sity today. I am not sure whether the 
word ‘‘sublimation” has a definite mean- 
ing. It seems to me that its role is to de- 
sublimate love by suggesting that love is 
nothing but sex, i.e., a biological urge. 
Armed with such a preconception, the 
psychologist does not have to describe 
the sublimation and look at what really 
happens between a man and a woman in 
love besides the satisfaction of a biologi- 
cal urge. Hence the blindness in the 
modern scientific literature concerning 
matters of Eros. I do not dare to set 
forth a theory of love. When I use the 
word, I refer to the plain fact that rela- 
tions between human beings can be such 
that the I and the You build up a We as 
the whole of an intimate world in which 
they are obliged to be to themselves what 
they are to each other and are permitted 
to be to each other -what they are to 
themselves.'. This phenomenon cannot 
be reduced to sex, though it may require 
and create, or be required and created 
by, sexual intercourse. Shame seems to 
safeguard the youthful genesis of love 
against the biological urge and thus to 
watch over the sublimation of sex. 

3. The further role shame plays be- 
tween two sexual companions depends 
on love. Mutual love banishes shame. 
In a sexual intercourse that we imagine 
to be the mere satisfaction of a biological 
urge and without a tinge of love shame 
insists on being present; without love, 


* Cf. my article, “Jack and Jill,” a comment on 
some basic sociological concepts, in Social Research, 
November, 1939. 
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the companion becomes the observer. 
Shame decreases with increasing love, in- 
creases with decreasing love. It takes its 
leave when love reaches its peak and re- 
appears when love takes its leave. Shame 
protects love in sex against sex without 
love. 

The matter is so delicate, however, 
that the more precise one tries to be the 
more inadequate the description be- 
comes. It seems to shun bright light. 
Are we really right in saying that shame 
disappears in passionate love? Perhaps 
we should say that it merely changes its 
code. Intimacy seems to prescribe and 
create its special code, a subtle thing, 
which guards the I against the You as 
well as the You against the I and perhaps 
even the We against both the I and the 
You. We may say that this fragile thing 
is not shame but tact. Tact, however, 
implies shame. Mutual tact respects 
mutual shame. 

These meager remarks merely indicate 
a diversity of function under different 
conditions. Even they, however, give an 
outline that thorough analysis can cer- 
tainly enrich but scarcely alter. I am 
aware of the countless variations in each 
civilization or period that enliven the 
story of shame with unique shades and 
inflections. But historic interest should 
not induce the student of human nature 
to miss the sameness of the theme. The 
melody is faint but audible. 

The melody, the same despite all the 
variable pudenda and their diverse mani- 
festations, compels us to admit a mean- 
ing of shame that is not a creation of 
man-made moral codes or of interests of 
social groups. This shame is not a crea- 
tum but part of the inner structure of a 
creative process in which men build up 
their selves and their countless worlds. 
The contents of shame, the pudenda, de- 
pend upon the different worlds man cre- 
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ates; shame itself preserves the sameness 
of its function provided we are careful to 
determine it in terms of an inner struc- 
ture of human life instead of using the 
identities of a material world as the 
frame of reference. 

Although Nature dislikes to divulge 
her secret, I may inquire whether the 
language is right in using one and the 
same word for shame both in and outside 
sex. 

We react to both kinds of shame in one 
and the same way: we blush and we con- 
ceal. Since the reaction does not depend 
upon social codes or historical changes 
we might follow the lead Nature seems 
to indicate. In and outside sex shame 
prevents us from doing what, if done, 
would make us blush and conceal. 
Shame guides a process of formation and 
shields its vulnerable spots, solicitous for 
what is frail and fragile. This may be our 
own Self, the Me or the image of the Me 
in our own eyes or in the eyes of others. 
It may even be another self, in whose 
name we feel shame or whom we avoid 
putting to shame. It may be the privacy 
of our sexual life, the mysterious some- 
thing called love, its growth or its inti- 
macy, the We and its barriers. Shame 
stresses the secret. Every creator has his 
secret, beyond his creata. 

Both the French and the Greek use two 
words. Their distinction, however, does 
not correspond to the distinction be- 
tween sexual and nonsexual matters. 
Pudeur means a kind of shame that tends 
to keep you from an act, whereas you 
may feel honte after an act. Customary 
loose usage tends to blur the distinction 
and to forget that you may feel pudeur 
outside sex and honte within sex. 


IV 


The Greek distinction between Azdos 
and Aischyne does not correspond to the 
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French between pudeur and honte; nor 
has it anything to do with a distinction 
between sexual and nonsexual matters. 
The old grammarians? define: “‘Aidos est 
pudor profectus ex verecundia. Aischyne 
est pudor profectus ex turpitudine.”” The 
origin of Aischyne is dishonor, of Aidos, 
awe. Dishonor puts the emphasis on 
man-made codes. If you are ashamed of 
violating or having violated such codes, 
the Greeks use the verb that corresponds 
to the noun Aischyne. Aidos is not con- 
cerned merely with man-made codes. 
You feel Aidos when confronted with 
things nature tells you to revere and not 
violate. Shame in sexual matters is 
Aidos, not Aischyne. In the Odyssey 
Hephaistos catches his wife, Aphrodite, 
with her lover, Ares, in nets he spread 
around Aphrodite’s bed. He calls all the 
gods and goddesses to look at the adul- 
terous couple. The gods hurry to the 
place, but the goddesses stay at home out 
of shame. Homer calls this shame A idos. 

A mighty personality, be it a king, 
poet, or philosopher, is Aidoios. Aidoia 
is the word for the sexual organs. You 
feel Aidos when you enter a temple, a 
holy grove, the shadow of a cave, the 
dark of a wood. These things have a se- 
cret you should respect. In the courts of 
Attica the defendant had his place beside 
a stone dedicated to Aidos; the stone on 
the opposite side, the place of the prose- 
cutor, was dedicated to Anaideia, shame- 
lessness. The one is entitled to conceal, 
the other obliged to unmask. 

In Euripides’ tragedy, Hippolytos, the 
pure youth, Hippolytos, enters the holy 
grove of Artemis at dawn and offers the 
goddess a crown of flowers. 


My Goddess Mistress, I bring you ready woven 
This garland. It was I that plucked and wove it, 


2 Thesaurus Stephani, under Aidos. 
quoted, Damascenus, Aristoxenus, 
stress the same point. 


Others 
Ammonius, 
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Plucked it for you in your Inviolate Meadow. 

No shepherd dares to feed his flock within it: 

No reaper plies a busy scythe within it: 

Only the bees in springtime haunt the Inviolate 
Meadow. 

Its gardener is the Spirit Reverence who 

Refreshes it with water from the river. 

Not those who by instruction have profited 

To learn, but in whose very soul the seed 

Of Chastity towards all things alike 

Nature has deeply rooted, they alone 

May gather flowers there! the wicked may not.’ 


The Spirit Reverence of the translation is 
Aidos. These lines, I think, are eloquent 
enough to disclose the particular flavor 
of the term. We should not disregard the 
wisdom of such wording as an arbitrari- 
ness of a language, or a Greek peculiarity 
that may interest the historian alone. 
Aidos links shame to awe: this link may 
be in the things themselves, whether or 
not the language retains it in the conno- 
tations of its words. 

Shame is rooted, as I have said, in the 
formative process we call the life of man. 
So is awe. Shame protects, awe guides 
this process. Man is a being directed to- 
ward a whither—creative but finite. As 
he is finite, he is in need and danger, de- 
pendent on things that are beyond his 
power. Thus he is bound to take heed 
lest he go astray. As he is creative he is 
bound to revere consciously or uncon- 
sciously, building up before himself an 
image and tending to transcend every 
present actuality of his Self. It is in the 
name of such an image that shame 
warns, protects, and conceals. As a finite 
being endowed with a bit of creativity 
gropes its way, it is, in any phase, both 
limping behind and running ahead of it- 
self: between shame and awe. Neither a 
noncreative finite being nor an infinite 
creator can feel either shame or awe. 


3 Translation by David Grene, Three Greek 
Tragedies (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942). 
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Both God and the devil, the infinite crea- 
tor and the infinite destroyer, are beyond 
shame and awe. 


V 


If a boy is ashamed of wearing childish 
pants, he looks up to another kind of 
pants he or his group holds in higher 
esteem. Pudenda and veneranda imply 
each other. Behind every pudendum is 
hidden a venerandum, though man may 
refuse to recognize it as such. Pudenda 
may lose their veneranda. You may in- 
herit a pudendum; its origin may be a 
venerandum of a social group of times for- 
gotten. Pudenda, in outliving their wne- 
randa, outlive themselves. 

History tells a tale of impervious com- 
plexity. Civilizations, social groups of all 
kinds, individuals as they grow, build up 
systems of pudenda and veneranda. 
These systems may be called moral, so- 
cial, or religious codes, rules of taboo and 
mana, or have no name at all. They may 
be conscious, half-conscious, or uncon- 
scious. They tend to be systems. Man 
tends to build up his self and his world as 
consistent wholes, not as aggregates. As 
a social group or an individual develops, 
aggregates converge toward a focus. An 
elaborate whole is shaped. In this proc- 
ess man adjusts conditions to himself as 
well as himself to conditions. An ‘“‘envi- 
ronment”’ becomes a “‘world.”’ In achiev- 
ing a personality man drops those of his 
pudenda and veneranda, opinions or lines 
of behavior which were merely casual, or 
alters their functions and meanings, re- 
lates the one to the other, or shapes new 
habits that are less casual, thus building 
up himself, his ‘“‘world,” the conscious or 
unconscious norms of his behavior as a 
consistent whole. A civilization tends to 
follow the same pattern. The focus of 
this unity remains beyond our conscious 
thinking. In both a strong personality 
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and a high civilization we recognize the 
fact by admiring its secret. 

As civilizations decay pudenda and 
veneranda become anemic; systems dis- 
integrate into aggregates. Life quits the 
fragments. Man inherits petrified hab- 
its. Mothers still transmit to children 
pieces of a forgotten whole. Children 
outgrow fear and learn to disregard the 
lifeless pieces. Rules of mana and taboo 
in primitive tribes often seem to us but 
aggregates of unconnected superstitions. 
The tribes may have still better excuses 
for the inconsistency of their pudenda 
and veneranda than we have for ours. 
They may be very old, stabilized prod- 
ucts of a long history they do not remem- 
ber. 

Growth and decay, however, are inter- 
woven; most periods are both young and 
old at the same time. The official system 
of pudenda and veneranda need not be the 
real system; it may be but the system of 
yesterday and still govern institutions 
and terms, though no longer acts. More- 
over, the real system governing the acts 
of parents and teachers may not be the 
real system of their children. While par- 
ents complain that their children have 
neither shame nor reverence, children 
may be shaping a system of their own, 
which sometimes promises to be both 
more consistent and more honest. 

Since the individual shapes his self and 
builds his world in relation to others to 
whom he wants to be what he is to him- 
self and cannot help that his being-to- 
others is part of his being-to-himself, 
growth and decay of individual and so- 
cial systems are interlocked. The indi- 
vidual itself is a social, and sociability an 
individual, phenomenon. In a tensile 
civilization the system of pudenda and 
veneranda is the framework of the partic- 
ular social systems built by individuals 
or groups; in a loosened civilization they 
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are often merely disjecta membra thrown 
together into jerry-built edifices. During 
all the phases of this indefatigable proc- 
ess of dependency and creation, shame 
and awe hold hands. Wherever there is 
still some creativity they are present. 
“Shameless” times, if there are any, are 
periods of destruction. So are times 
without any kind of awe. But even in 
such times shame and awe are present by 
their very absence—as need and want in 
human hearts. 
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As we move, the mental, social, or 
moral space in which we live goes on 
moving. Nevertheless, the codes of 
shame and awe may change; shame 
and awe themselves are not products 
of history but structural elements of 
the process itself and therefore neither 
younger nor older than man, though 
probably older than God and the devil. 
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THE CONCEPTUAL STATUS OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


RALPH KRAMER 


ABSTRACT 


The sociologist is often guilty of reifying his constructs. As a result, it is necessary to clarify the use of 
social disorganization as a frame of reference. Social disorganization can be viewed most fruitfully as a proc- 
ess rather than a condition. In the effort to understand this process, we are confronted with at least five 
basic approaches which emphasize economics, cultural lag, semantics, psychiatry, and group breakdown. 
Only the concept of group breakdown has enough precision and scope to be really adequate. It can be used 
as a symptom, asa crucial factor, and as a frame of reference. It is important not to confuse these three uses. 
Thus, social disorganization refers to a dynamic state of interpersonal relations. This can be reduced to a 
study of the group-individual relationship which, in turn, can best be investigated by the full utilization of 


psychiatric materials. 


I 


Society, culture, family, group, and, 
lately, the individual—these have been 
the objects of much sociological inquiry, 
at least since the founding of “social 
statics” by Comte. Their reification has, 
however, been responsible for their not 
being considered for what they actually 
are: conceptual frames of reference. It is 
not difficult to see how, after being pre- 
occupied with the study of “‘society”’ for 
many years, the sociologist would begin 
to believe that such a concept has an ex- 
istence of its own, apart from the activ- 
ities of a number of individuals. We 
often speak learnedly of ‘‘social proc- 
esses,” or of ‘‘cultural change,” and for- 
get the fact that they are not dynamic, 
they do nothing at all: “culture” does 
not change; it is Smith,, Smith, . 
Smith, who are not behaving the way 
they formerly did." 

We could describe the above-named 
concepts as “referential entities.’”’ They 
are referential in the sense that they are 
simply focal referents in terms of which 
certain problems are oriented. ‘“Entity”’ 
is used to indicate that, in actual practice, 


* For further elaboration of this thesis see F. 
Allport, Institutional Behavior (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1933); also R. Lynd, 
Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939). 
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these concepts have often been viewed as 

There are three reasons for using these 
referential entities: (1) as a rhetorical 
device in order to convince people of 
some particular value, e.g., invoking so- 
ciety or the family as a moral force; (2) 
to point out things which might other- 
wise be overlooked; (3) because one ac- 
tually believes that they really operate 
and function in the external world. Now 
we have no methodological quarrel with 
those who utilize them for the first reason 
mentioned, and, since there is no need to 
whip a dead horse, we can eliminate the 
third justification. Therefore, we shall 
concern ourselves with the general use of 
these terms as constructs in the explana- 
tion of social data. In dealing with a con- 
struct such as “social disorganization,” 
it is important to realize why we use it at 
all: what we are doing when we ascribe 
social disorganization to a given range of 
social facts. 

We know that explanations are not 
possible in human affairs if one attempts 
to link the facts which have to be ex- 
plained with other observable facts. It is 
methodologically necessary to introduce 
between any given range of directly ob- 
servable facts a number of concepts or 
constructs so that we may derive, or ex- 
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plain scientifically, these observable 
processes.* Now scientific explanations 
are possible only if two conditions are 
fulfilled: (1) the conceptual properties 
are clearly defined; (2) an empirical proc- 
ess or operation is defined which permits 
one to determine whether or not, in a 
concrete case, the concept “exists.” In 
this paper we shall be concerned only 
with an analysis of some of the concep- 
tual properties of the construct “‘social 
disorganization” and a number of its im- 
plications and corollaries. Space does not 
permit a detailed analysis of those em- 
pirical operations that help us determine 
the existence of the phenomena in ques- 
tion.4 

We must decide first whether or not a 
given range of social facts is an instance 
of a process or a condition.’ As a condi- 
tion, social disorganization is synony- 
mous with what are usually known as 
‘‘social problems” or, more rhetorically, 
“social pathology.” Disorganization is 
thus construed to be “abnormal,” a 
symptom of a “‘sick”’ society. If one as- 
sumes this view, one becomes involved in 
trying to decide whether a given social 
event is a social problem or not. What 
constitutes a social problem is, in the 
last analysis, a matter of judgment as to 
what constitutes social welfare. When- 


?See Kurt Lewin, Conceptual Representation and 
Measurement of Psychological Forces (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1938), for an illuminating discus- 
sion of the role of concepts in explanation. 


3 Note the recent surge of interest of the psychol- 
ogists in the operational definition of their concepts. 


4There are at least five of these techniques 
available to the sociologist: the life-history; socio- 
metric techniques, including the psychodrama; the 
“casual breakdown”; psychiatric interview data; 
and various projective methods for personality 
study. I hope to make a discussion of them the 
subject of a second paper. 


5 See E. Mowrer, ‘Methodological Problems in 


Social Disorganization,” American Sociological Re- 
view, VI (1941), 839-49. 


ever a Satisfactory set of social problems 
is obtained, those who interpret dis- 
organization as a condition can point to 
this agrregate and assert that this is so- 
cial disorganization. 

Probably the best ways to evaluate 
such a hypothesis are in terms of its abil- 
ity to shed new light on the data in ques- 
tion and its fruitfulness in research. As 
for the first criterion, we find that it is 
not productive of any insight; rather it is 
nothing more than a static, unreal, and 
misleading definition. All that it does is 
to identify, in circular fashion, two 
groups of social phenomena, one not 
known to us any more than the other. 
We do not know anything more than 
that when there are social problems there 
is social disorganization. It is interesting 
to note that this notion, like many other 
social theories, is not a proposition as it 
claims to be, or a statement of fact, but 
is simply an arbitrary definition. Its lack 
of precision and scope, that is, its inade- 
quacy, can be seen in the fact that where- 
as disorganization is, in the last analysis, 
a dynamic state of behavior, the “condi- 
tion hypothesis” is static in character. 
That it is nonproductive, not only of in- 
sight, but also of possibilities of research, 
is seen in the fact that not one investiga- 
tion has been able to use it. Moreover, 
those who talk in its terms have never 
felt it necessary to demonstrate its util- 
ity, and from this we may conclude that 
its static, definitory nature precludes 
scientific value. 

The situation is very different when 
we come to evaluate the “process hy- 
pothesis” of social disorganization. Since 
“process’’ traditionally refers to a “mode 
in which a series of events involving hu- 
man beings occur,” we see how much 


6R. Park and E. Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1925). 
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closer to reality this view comes. It is al- 
so significant that the best two studies of 
social disorganization have employed 
this conception of disorganization as a 
process. I refer, of course, to the investi- 
gations of Durkheim, and of Thomas and 
Znaniecki. Consequently, its dynamic 
character and fruitfulness in research 
would appear to warrant the use of dis- 
organization as a process rather than a 
condition. 

Our next problem is: How can we best 
understand the process of social dis- 
organization? There are at least five dif- 
ferent answers to this question as found 
in the current literature on the subject. 

1. There are those who argue that we 
can best understand it in economic terms 
or, more specifically, in terms of the pe- 
cuniary calculus and motives of the capi- 
talist system. We are all familiar with 
this whole approach, so I shall just at- 
tempt to summarize the main line of rea- 
soning. The basic presupposition is that 
our economic system is based on profit 
with need playing a minor role. But the 
important thing is that we are living dur- 
ing the decline of this system—the evi- 
dence being what is usually termed ‘“‘so- 
cial disorganization.” No longer is capi- 
talism able to provide people with the 
necessities of life; consequently, we see 
all around us an increase in crime and 
suicide. The failure of our system to pro- 
vide a minimum measure of security for 
individuals has resulted in an increase in 
divorce, prostitution, alcoholism, delin- 
quency, etc. Thus, social breakdown can 
be attributed to the breakdown of the 
capitalist system. 

The more ideological aspects of capi- 
talism are stressed by Lynd’ and by 
Karen Horney.’ They are concerned 


7 Op. cit. 


®* The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937). 
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with the effects of competition and indi- 
vidualism upon persons living in our cul- 
ture. Lynd points out how the ethics of 
competition and co-operation result in an 
ambivalence which brings about individ- 
ual disorganization and is subsequently 
reflected in social disorganization. Dr. 
Horney places the competitive emphasis 
of our life at the root of the neurotic’s in- 
ability to adjust. The conflicts in our so- 
ciety are precisely the ones which the 
neurotic tries to reconcile. She and Lynd 
both believe that social disorganization, 
as we know it, is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon. 

There is no doubt that “‘capitalism”’ is 
of vital importance in bringing about 
some of our present social problems. To 
argue, however, that it is the operation 
of the profit motive that is mainly re- 
sponsible implies the belief that if we 
abolished this motive then disorganiza- 
tion would disappear. But this is non- 
sense, simply because the indices of so- 
cial disorganization have appeared in 
other, widely variant cultures where the 
profit motive was not so socially power- 
ful, e.g., Greece, Rome, the Bantus, 
etc.? However, to deny a univocal caus- 
al relation is not to deny the fact that 
economic relations, among others, are 
very important. The significant point is 
this: How much do we know about dis- 
organization if we view it solely in eco- 
nomic terms? We find that all we know 
are those aspects of the phenomenon that 
are economic in character. It does not 
have the broad scope necessary for an 
adequate frame of reference, since it 
leaves out the noneconomic aspects of a 
culture. We are not so much concerned 
with causal factors as we are with trying 

9 For a good example of a negative correlation 
between economic factors and disorganization, see 
E. H. Sutherland, “White-Collar Criminality,” 


American Sociological Review, V (February, 1940), 
I-12. 
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to find a conceptual scheme that will 
help us understand the event; and, since 
the appearance of social disorganization 
in time and space belongs in the range of 
repetitious social facts, we must be sure 
that our construct is adequate enough to 
include those factors that are found to- 
gether repeatedly. The sociologist must 
assert that there is something more to 
disorganization than economic relation- 
ships—that there is something “social’’ 
about social disorganization. What this 
“something” is, we shall discuss shortly. 

2. There are those who maintain that 
we can best understand social disorgani- 
zation in terms of a “lag’’ between social 
and technological progress. F. Schuman, 
in his last book, Design for Power,’ sums 
this up well when he asserts that we are 
trying to live in a twentieth-century 
world with eighteenth-century ideas. 
K. Mannheim," too, speaks of the “un- 
even distribution of rationality” as re- 
sponsible for the present instability. 
This lag is regarded as a natural phe- 
nomenon which is responsible for the 
complexity of our culture and is best 
manifested in the force of tradition. 
G. Lundberg” maintains that we are 
trying to function with two incompatible 
ideologies—the scientific and the the- 
ological—with a corresponding lag be- 
tween the technological and the social. 

It is necessary, however, to remind 
ourselves of the conceptual status of the 
lag hypothesis. In the last analysis, to 
say that social disorganization is the re- 
sult of cultural lag is simply to give an- 
other name to social disorganization. 
Cultural lag does not explain anything; 
it is just a descriptive or a classificatory 
device. We are still left with the problem 


*© New York: A. A. Knopf, 1942. 
™ Man and Society (London: Kegan Paul, 1940). 


12 “Social Pathology and Sociometry,”’ Sociometry, 
February, 1941. 
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of accounting for the process of cultural 
lag itself. We must, therefore, reject this 
second hypothesis as highly inadequate. 

3. There is another group of writers— 
Korzybski, Burrow, Deveraux, and 
Lundberg—who view social disorganiza- 
tion as the inevitable outcome of the 
structure of interpersonal communica- 
tion. They hold that language is the 
most important social mechanism and 
that, if its structure is antiquated, con- 
fused, and inconsistent, then the institu- 
tions resulting from the application of 
this language will be confused, anti- 
quated, and inconsistent. 

For example, Lundberg tells us that 


.... the reactions of individuals and of groups 
will be relative to their own definition of the 
situation and this in turn depends upon the 
habit systems that obtain in their culture. 
These habit systems....consist largely of 
language habits which, in their larger systems, 
constitute ideologies. If persons or groups 
attempt to function according to ideologies that 
contradict each other....the resulting be- 
havior is called... . fantastic, . wishful, es- 
capist, schizophrenic, or by any other term de- 
noting pathological orientation.'3 


T. Burrow" is even more radical and 
argues that all social life, in so far as it 
depends on purely symbolic adjust- 
ments, is disorganized and pathological. 
Individual disorganization (which is real- 
ly social disorganization) is the result of 
men attempting to adjust their organism 
not to the world of things but to a world 
of social images and symbolisms, thus 
frustrating normal adjustment. 

G. Deveraux’ is a pupil of Count Al- 
fred Korzybski,"* whose basic views un- 

13 Tid. 

“Altering Frames in the Study of Human Be- 
havior,” Journal of Social Philosophy, November. 
1936. 


ts ““Maladjustments and Social Neurosis,’’ A meri- 
can Sociological Review, December, 1939. 

6 Science and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa.: Inter- 
national Non-Aristotelian Publishing Co., 1941). 
The first part of this book contains the best state- 
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derlie the attitudes of all these men; 
namely, that it is the use of a language 
having an Aristotelian structure in a 
world having a non-Aristotelian struc- 
ture that is responsible for our present 
state of disorganization. Deveraux says, 
for example, 


Western European civilization does not suffer 
from dictators, or revolutions, but from politico- 
economic schizophrenia due to improper evalu- 
ation and hasty extrapolation. 


According to these people, then, it is the 
use of an Aristotelian logic with its laws 
of identification and excluded middle 
that have brought about the present 
crisis. 

No one will deny the importance of 
language as a social mechanism, but one 
can deny the monistic, causal role given 
to it by the semanticists. Granted that 
conflicting ideologies may make life 
more complex, it does not follow that the 
difficulties of adjustment are due to the 
language structure. The semanticists are 
guilty of their own error of “abstraction” 
—leaving out relevant factors—when 
they talk in this fashion. After all, we 
had social disorganization when the 
structure of the known world and the 
language employed were the same, e.g., 
in Greece and Rome. The value of the 
semanticists would appear to be a nega- 
tive one. 

4. Such writers as Lawrence Frank," 
Franz Alexander,'® Paul Schilder,’® and 
Harry Stack Sullivan” all believe that 


ment of this whole approach. It is often difficult to 
realize that Korzybski is very serious in his asser- 
tions. 

*7“Cultural Coercion and Individual Distor- 
tion,” Psychiairy, February, 1939. 

18 “Psychoanalysis and Social Disorganization,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, May, 1937. 


9 “The Influence of Psychoanalysis on Psychia- 
try,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, June, 1940. 

2°“Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry,” Psy- 
chiatry, June, 1940. 


the key to the understanding of social 
disorganization lies in individual dis- 
organization and that the latter results 
in the former. Their main problem is, 


‘then: How does individual disorganiza- 


tion come about? The conclusion is final- 
ly reached that its origins can be traced 
back to early childhood, to frustrations 
and deprivations on the part of the par- 
ents. This whole school of thought has 
been conveniently summarized thus: (1) 
social disorganization is an extension of 
individual disorganization in that it is a 
projection of the neurotic traits of dis- 
organized individuals into the field of in- 
terpersonal relations; thus both of these 
phenomena are generically alike. (2) So- 
cial disorganization is unconsciously mo- 
tivated because the interindividual be- 
havior comprising social disorganization 
is irrational and under the guidance of 
autistic or illusory images. (3) The gene- 
sis of individual disorganization is to be 
found in the early childhood experience, 
especially in the context of the family. 
(4) Elimination of social disorganization 
must come through a form of child edu- 
cation.” 

Schilder, for example, points out that 
there are two fundamental dangers of 
childhood: deprivation of food or love 
and encroachment on bodily integrity. 
These can lead either to withdrawal or to 
aggression, both psychologically un- 
healthy. The child who is not adjusted 
properly will constantly act as an ele- 
ment of disorganization in society; thus 
the parents lay the groundwork for social 
adaptation. He asserts further that dep- 
rivation and threat are the character- 
istics of a dissociated and disorganized 
society. This type of society creates a 
disordered individual who does not un- 
derstand the threat and answers with in- 


** H. Blumer, “Social and Individual Disorgani- 
zation,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1937. 
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creased counteraggression, or who is hin- 
dered by the threat in his own develop- 
ment. In any case, these attitudes are 
transmitted to children. Thus the train- 
ing habits of the parents are the expres- 
sions of their life-organization, which in 
turn expresses the nature of the society. 

Frank also stresses the importance of 
emotional disturbances due to depriva- 
tions and frustrations leading to feelings 
of anxiety. Such a blocked expression or 
tension is at the root of a neurosis, the 
mass state of which we designate as so- 
cial disorganization. His investigations 
of children’s behavior have led him to the 
conclusion that if the child has been 
cruelly deprived and brutally frustrated, 
with little or no emotional security, his 
persistent feeling against his parents will 
be transferred to all adults and finally to 
all authority. The fact that many indi- 
viduals in our culture have been deprived 
at an early age—thus leading to atti- 
tudes of fear, anxiety, resentment, hos- 
tility, and a strong desire for retaliation 
—is evident in the indices of social dis- 
organization. 

The emphasis put upon individual dis- 
organization is a healthy one. In point- 
ing out the importance of improper child 
training, however, these writers have ob- 
viously neglected the social situation 
which elicits either normal or abnormal 
behavior. In the last analysis, the in- 
dices of social disorganization reflect cer- 
tain behavior patterns of certain individ- 
uals. These, in turn, can be viewed as 
the result of a certain type of child train- 
ing. We must not, however, be confused 
by such a reduction. When we consider 
the situation from a molecular stand- 
point, this is all that we are given. 
Viewed from a molar standpoint, we are 
given the whole scheme in a larger unit, 
i.e., we get a historical perspective plus a 
detailed analysis of the environment. In 
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one case, we have the organism; in the 
other, we have the configuration of the 
whole field as determined by the individ- 
ual and the historic texture of the envi- 
ronment.” 

5. Finally, there is a fifth group, com- 
posed of Durkheim, Cooley, and Thomas 
and Znaniecki, who find the key to social 
disorganization in the group-individual 
relationship. Durkheim ascribed it to 
the increase in the complexity of the divi- 
sion of labor which had broken down the 
solidarity of the group, leaving the indi- 
vidual free and without ties of associa- 
tion and loyalty to a group which could 
provide him with a guide to social life. 

A somewhat different view is held by 
Cooley, who regards disorganization as a 
result of too much organization or “‘for- 
malism.”’ He describes a cyclical process 
in which disorganization is but the last 
stage of a process of institutional growth 
and decay. His classification of the 
stages of this process is based on the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the institu- 
tion. 

Thomas and Znaniecki found that the 
most important process in the Polish 
community was the breakdown of pri- 
mary-group control over the individual. 
In fact, they defined social disorganiza- 
tion in terms of the diminished influence 
of group rules on the individual.” 

It would appear that group break- 
down is the particularly “social” aspect 
of social disorganization. We can best 
understand the latter in terms of the 
former simply because it does not over- 
look the vital historical, economic, and 


22T have modified somewhat the orthodox dis- 
tinction between “molecular” and “molar” as 
found in Kurt Koffka’s Gestalt Psychology (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935). 


23 See H. Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s “Polish Peasant in Europe and America,” 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 1938), 
for the best analysis of this work. 
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psychological conditions of social break- 
down. Using the group-individual rela- 
tionship as a frame of reference puts 
other social factors in a realistic perspec- 
tive because every time we have had a 
state of disorganization, we have had a 
corresponding state of group breakdown. 
Consequently, we can observe the intru- 
sions upon this social constant. Its ap- 
pearance in varying contexts alone 
makes it worthy of a relevant place in 
any conceptual scheme. Two criteria of 
a focal referent are that it have precision 
and it have scope.** The group-individ- 
ual relationship would seem to have both 
in that it is found in some degree in all 
societies and is of crucial importance in 
the life of the individual, and yet it is 
broad enough to include factors other 
than primarily social ones. Aside from 
this theoretical justification, this hy- 
pothesis has more than shown its worth 
in actual research. As was pointed out 
earlier, the best two studies of social dis- 
organization—Durkheim’s and that of 
Thomas and Znaniecki—both employ 
the group-individual relationship as a 
focal referent. 

Nevertheless, it is very important to 
distinguish among three possible uses of 
the concept of group breakdown: (1) as 
a symptom or sign of a widespread cul- 
tural disintegration, or as the representa- 
tive of deeper and more fundamental so- 
cial forces. That is, whenever there is 
group breakdown, there is probably so- 
cial disorganization. The basis for this 
is historical. Concomitant with social 
disorganization we have always found a 
lessening of the importance of group ties. 
By speaking thus, one is not involved in 
questions of social causation. One can ig- 
nore the accounting of group breakdown 
itself and regard it as just another index 
of disorganization. (2) As a crucial fac- 


24S. Pepper, World Hypotheses (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1942). 
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tor in the process of disorganization, i.e., 
there is social disorganization because 
there is a breakdown of social groups. It 
is, however, important to realize that 
this is so only because social disorganiza- 
tion is defined in precisely these terms. 
All that we are doing is repeating our 
definition of disorganization as a state 
wherein social groups have diminished 
influence. Consequently, this second use 
is not an empirically verifiable proposi- 
tion, but a definition, and, as such, tau- 
tologous. (3) As a frame of reference, 
group breakdown being the focus of a 
conceptual derivation of social disorgani- 
zation. This use of the concept serves as 
a scheme whereby the facts are given 
some order, perspective, and meaning. 
It orients us so that we encounter 
events in certain relations, e.g., the rela- 
tion between group disorganization and 
the increase in crime, divorce, delin- 
quency, etc. In this manner we are not 
involved in questions of causation. 
Rather the group is used as an organizing 
principle. Unless viewed in this light, the 
facts of disorganization are a heterogene- 
ous aggregate. This last use has a further 
advantage in that it gives us an insight 
into the historical perspective of the 
whole process of disorganization. 

These uses have been analyzed be- 
cause they are often confused; for ex- 
ample, group breakdown as a symptom 
is often used in the sense of a frame of 
reference. It is important not to claim 
for a hypothesis more than what it logi- 
cally entails. For these reasons we can 
conclude that the first and the third uses 
are most legitimate, provided one real- 
izes what one is doing when using them. 


II 


At this point we can posit the hy- 
pothesis: the concept of social disorgani- 
zation refers to a social process and is 
most meaningful if comprehended in 
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terms of the group-individual relation- 
ship. We could go as far as to say that, 
strictly speaking, social disorganization 
has no existential reality outside the dis- 
organization of social groups and that 
these have no reality outside their effects 
on the behavior patterns of individuals; 
thus, in the last analysis, social dis- 
organization refers to a state of inter- 
personal relations. Or we might put it 
this way: the referent of social disorgani- 
zation is the alterations in the behavior 
patterns of a series of individuals. 

This restatement would seem to imply 
that the sociologist, in order to study and 
understand social disorganization, must 
study the influence of group relations by 
studying the individual. The argument 
for this procedure is as follows: let us as- 
sume with the logical positivists that 
“what is real is what has effects.””’ Now 
we are interested in the breakdown of 
group ties and associations. If this phe- 
nomenon has any sort of reality at all, it 
can be discerned in its effects. We can 
see whether group breakdown is a “‘real”’ 
occurrence by observing disruptions in 
the life-organization of an individual. 
Thus, in this sense, the reality of a so- 
ciological process is manifested in the ef- 
fects it has on an individual.’s 

This, of course, raises again the old 
problem as to which social equation is 
the ‘“‘correct”’ one: individual disorgani- 
zation— social disorganization, or social 
disorganization— individual disorganiza- 
tion. The fact that both of them can be 
criticized on somewhat the same grounds 
might lead us to suspect that the dispute 
was purely verbal in nature.”” For exam- 


*S Probably this is the only claim to reality that 
nost sociological processes can have, i.e., their refer- 
ence to the alterations in the social behavior of indi- 
viduals. 


6 E.g., “disorganization” is not used in the same 
sense when we speak of it as “individual” and “‘so- 
cial.”’ The latter use refers to the diminished power 
of group rules, while the former implies alterations 
in behavior patterns—‘“abnormal behavior.” 
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ple, Thomas tells us in Volume III of 
The Polish Peasant that social disorgani- 
zation does not of necessity lead to indi- 
vidual disorganization or vice versa. He 
argues that an individual may achieve a 
healthier life by breaking social rules of 
conformity; and also that a culture may 
be very permanent and stable while its 
members lead very narrow and unhealthy 
lives. Consequently, the breakdown in 
the life-organization of individuals is 
not necessarily correlated with group 
breakdown because human interaction 
itself gives rise to relations that are dif- 
ferent from those manifested by individ- 
uals. 

Blumer?’ argues in the same vein: 
that social disorganization can occur 
without individual disorganization; that 
communication, cultural contact, inven- 
tions, migrations, etc., may, by them- 
selves, lead to a state of social disorgani- 
zation. The fact that it may exist among 
individuals who are disorganized is dem- 
onstrated in the phenomena of religious, 
moral, political, age, class, and family 
conflicts. Therefore, all that we can say 
is that conditions of great personal stress 
may produce and test dispositions lead- 
ing to disorganization. 

As for social disorganization creating 
individual disorganization, we know now 
that it will only do so if there are certain 
predisposed tendencies for such action. 
This is Thomas’ great contribution to 
this subject as expressed in his funda- 
mental methodological formula regard- 
ing the interaction between values and 
attitudes. But precisely because of these 
attitudes or predisposed tendencies, we 
should not overlook the childhood train- 
ing period with its inherent deprivations 
and frustrations which are intensified by 
contact with a socially disorganized cul- 
ture. This interaction is the crucial fac- 


27 “Social and Individual Disorganization,” op. 
cit. 
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tor: out of it may come adjustment or 
disorganization. It is for these reasons 
that many have urged the value of 
studying the behavior of individuals, 
both normal and neurotic, through the 
nterview and life-history methods, be- 
cause we see in them not only the faulty 
methods of child training, but also the 
stresses and strains in our culture that 
elicited these neurotic trends.”* Just as 
we can get the best insight into the phe- 
nomenon of culture contact by studying 
the “marginal man,” so we can get a 
great deal of information about the state 
of interpersonal relations in a society by 
studying those who were unable to ad- 
just their life-organization to the de- 
mands of this society. 

All this means that if the sociologist 
wants to get beyond the stage of descrip- 
tion or classification and explain social 
phenomena adequately, he must use psy- 
chological and psychiatric techniques in 
the study of the individual, and thus 
study the subjective side of a social proc- 
ess. The time has come when the soci- 
ologist should stop asking what, but in- 
quire as to the how and why of processes 
such as group breakdown. The means 
are now available whereby we may study 
the social and psychodynamics of proc- 
esses in the form of life-histories, human 
documents, the interview, and other psy- 
chiatric techniques. 

To use the traditional language, when 
the emphasis is shifted from social statics 
to social dynamics, we must study the 
individual. For example, E. Eubanks, in 
his Concepts of Sociology,?? analyzes any 
social change in terms of process and re- 
lationship. Such conceptual discrimina- 
tion and analysis is necessary if we are to 


28 See the work of Dollard and H. Lasswell on this 
point; most of their writings and research reflect this 
attitude. 


29 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. 


be concerned with the logical properties 
of sociological hypotheses. But when we 
come to an empirically co-ordinating 
definition, we see that we must refer to 
the individual, because there are no 
processes or relations in the world out- 
side of certain configurations in the be- 
havior patterns of individuals. Since we 
are interested, then, in defining sociologi- 
cal concepts operationally, it would seem 
that when we focus our attention on the 
individual, institutions and groups be- 
come synonymous with a corresponding 
set of activities: the actual effects of in- 
stitutions and groups on the individual— 
what it means to a number of them. 
This is the institution, operationally de- 
fined. 

It 's unfortunate that sociologists seem 
peculiarly unwilling to take the next step 
and make themselves responsible for the 
problems of social dynamics that they 
have set up for themselves by the very 
posing of the problems of disorganiza- 
tion. Only a few of them are aware that 
the progress of sociology should be in a 
direction opposite to that which occurred 
in psychological theory, i.e., from analy- 
sis of elements to the study of forms and 
configurations. Even if it be asserted 
that the “group” or “relationships” con- 
stitute the proper subject matter of so- 
ciology, there is still no other way in 
which these can be studied except in 
their manifestations in the lives of indi- 
viduals. This is not to deny the value of 
a traditional sociological analysis. It is 
logically prior in that it would, for exam- 
ple, point to the crucial nature of group 
breakdown. But when it comes to the 
matter of investigation, we must shift 
our focus to the individual and observe 
those factors in operation which our 
previous analyses have shown to be rele- 
vant. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN CITIES 
IN THE POST-WAR ERA 


HOMER HOYT 


ABSTRACT 


The marked tapering-off in the upward slope of urban growth indicates a waning in the power of Ameri- 
can cities to expand their industry and trade. At this turning-point in urban trends the question may be 
raised whether present theories of urban growth will explain the future city pattern. The Burgess concen- 
tric-circle theory, according to which the high-rent residential area encircles the outer rim of the city, has 
been modified by the sector theory, according to which the high-rent section moves in only one or two 
sectors from the center to the periphery. Both of these theories were developed to fit the facts of a private- 
enterprise economy during the growth of mass transportation lines. The automobile has led to a recent 
growth of clusters of homes in vacant areas between fixed transportation routes. In the last decade there was 
also a marked increase in population of central rooming-house areas due to conversions of larger quarters 
into small units. To these changes that were in evidence before the attack on Pearl Harbor the war has 
added new complications. The outward movement of population has been halted by the tire shortage. Most 
new permanent housing will be stopped for the duration. This pause in city growth gives planners the op- 
portunity to consider the post-war city pattern. After the war over twenty-nine million war workers and 
men in the armed forces will constitute a great mobile force ready to shift to any city offering employment 
in peacetime industries. The cities with the most new war plants, raw material, markets, and transportation 
will attract these post-war manufactures. The number of houses built by private builders will depend upon the 
extent to which costs are reduced by mass-production methods. Federal subsidies will be employed if private 
initiative fails to furnish homes. The pattern of the future city should provide for more open spaces around 
the main business center and for the rebuilding of blighted areas for all income groups. Industries located 
in converted war plants on the periphery of the city will enable workers to live in garden homes between the 
city and the country. The widely expanded use of the airplane will enable executives to commute several 
hundred miles to their offices. The future metropolitan district should bring about a synthesis of the city 
and the country and increase the demand for a unified metropolitan government. 


American cities seem to be standing This slackening in the rate of Ameri- 


now at a turning-point in their rates and 
patterns of growth. Even before Pearl 
Harbor there had been a marked taper- 
ing-off in the upward slope of the one- 
hundred-and-forty-year-old population 
curve of American cities. For the first 
time in our history some of the largest 
cities in the United States failed to regis- 
ter an increase in numbers in a decennial 
period. In fact, 27 of the 93 cities in our 
nation that have a population of over 
100,000 lost population. from 1930 to 
1940; and the increase in the total popu- 
lation of incorporated places of 2,500 or 
over in the last census period was only 
7-9 per cent compared with an average 
gain of 31 per cent in the four decades 
from 1890 to 1930." 


‘J. M. Gillette, “Some Population Shifts in the 
United States, 1930-1940,’ American Sociological 
Review, VI (October, 1941), 624. 
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can urban growth is a symptom of deeper 
causes. It is not merely the decline in the 
birth rate and the stoppage of the flow of 
adult European man-power into our cities 
that is a cause for alarm. It is the failure 
of the cities to expand employment op- 
portunities in their trade and industries 
sufficiently to attract a greater migration 
from the rural sections of the United 
States that is the real indication of their 
waning power. To this slowing-up in 
urban job-creating power that had mani- 
fested itself by 1940 is now added the 
problem arising from the huge shifts in 
population occasioned by war and the 
possibility of impending basic changes in 
our economic and social order. 

As San Diego expects an increase of 
100,000 in population in the single year 
1942 and as the Detroit area is preparing 
for an accession of 100,000 war workers, 
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other nonindustrial cities are being 
drained of their population by the exodus 
of men seeking jobs in these and other 
war production centers. If the govern- 
ment war program thus causes a mass 
movement of men the like of which this 
nation has never seen before in so short a 
time, what will be the effect of govern- 
ment peacetime policies upon the loca- 
tion of industry and housing? 

So far reaching are the changes in our 
population pattern and social structure 
that it can well be asked whether theories 
of city growth and structure formulated 
for the private-enterprise economy of the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
will be applicable in a future society that 
may be of a fundamentally different na- 
ture. 

In the century of relative peace be- 
tween the Napoleonic wars and World 
War I there was an extraordinary growth 
of industry and commerce throughout 
the world protected by the British navy. 
This gave rise to an unparalleled growth 
of great cities, thirty-eight attaining a 
million population for the first time be- 
tween 1800 and 1930. Industrialism con- 
verted England into a predominately ur- 
ban nation by 1851. The United States 
and Germany made rapid strides in in- 
dustry and urbanism from 1870 to 1914. 
After World War I, Russia and Japan, 
finding that industrial power was the in- 
dispensable basis of military strength, de- 
veloped their factory systems rapidly, 
and the urban population of both nations 
more than doubled between 1914 and 
1940.’ 

The United States participated in this 
world-wide expansion of commerce and 
industry both by supplying raw mate- 

2? Homer Hoyt, “Forces of Urban Centralization 


and Decentralization,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, XLVI (May, 10941), 851. 
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rials for Europe’s factory systems and by 
developing its own industrial power. 
The theories of the pattern of urban 
growth developed prior to 1930 were nat- 
urally influenced by the processes of 
growth exhibited by cities in a period of 
rapid expansion. The late Richard M. 
Hurd, in his classic, ‘‘Principles of City 
Land Values,” after tracing the processes 
of urban growth in Paris and in numer- 
ous American cities, formulated his prin- 
ciples of central and axial growth accord- 
ing to which cities tend to expand in con- 
centric circles and in axial spokes along 
main transportation routes.’ Burgess 
elaborated his concentric-circle theory of 
urban growth. According to this theory, 
the dominant financial and retail center 
of the city was encircled by a factory 
belt. Surrounding the factory zone was 
an area of transition in which industry 
was encroaching upon the next encircling 
belt of workingmen’s homes. This low- 
rent area in turn was surrounded by a 
belt of high-class apartment buildings or 
exclusive “restricted” residental areas. 
Finally, on the outer periphery were the 
commuter areas or fashionable suburbs.‘ 
The Burgess concentric theory of ur- 
ban growth implied that there was a belt 
of high-grade homes entirely encircling 
the city just beyond the zone of working- 
men’s lower-rent quarters. The so-called 
sector theory, based on a detailed exami- 
nation of the real-property inventories of 
one hundred and forty-two cities, showed 
that the high-rent sections were located 
only on the edge of one or more sectors of 
the city and that in some quadrants the 
area of low-rent houses extended like the 
cut of pie from the center to the periph- 
ery of the city. The high-rent areas had 


3 Record and Guide (1924), pp. 58-59. 

4 Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, and Roder- 
ick D. McKenzie, The City (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925), p. 50. 
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attained their present position by moving 
out from the center along one sector, 
leaving in their rear an obsolete area of 
fashionable homes. In the analysis of the 
sector theory it was also pointed out that 
instead of encircling the retail business 
center the industrial areas followed river 
valleys, water courses, and railroad lines 
in long bands and that the factories were 
now tending to locate along outer-belt- 
line railroads on the edge of the city.‘ 

The sector theory emphasized that in 
periods characterized by the growth of 
mass transportation lines, such as steam 
railroads, horsecar lines, cable cars, ele- 
vated lines, electric surface lines, and 
subways radiating from the main busi- 
ness center, lines of new growth of the 
best residential areas would extend in 
axial lines along the fastest transporta- 
tion routes. The poorer working classes 
would tend to live in areas near the 
smoke and noise of factories, and the 
middle classes would fill in the areas be- 
tween the hovels of the poor and the 
mansions of the rich. The upper econom- 
ic classes tended to move out to the open 
country in areas just beyond the estab- 
lished high-grade residential areas, where 
the landowners, anticipating such a 
move, had established speculative high 
prices for the land which prevented its 
occupancy by lower economic groups. 
The higher economic classes tended also 
to live in fashionable suburbs served by 
swift suburban railroad lines. Thus the 
familiar pattern of American cities prior 
to 1930 was that of an octopus with ten- 
tacles extending along transportation 
lines. The most rapid population growth 
was taking place on the outer edge of the 
settled area within the cities and in the 


5’ Homer Hoyt, The Structure and Growth of Resi- 
dential Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washing- 
ton: Federal Housing Administration, 1939), pp. 
75-77: 
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incorporated suburban towns served by 
the steam or electrified railroads. 

All the foregoing theories of city 
growth of Hurd, Burgess, and Hoyt im- 
plied that cities were expanding outward 
from their centers, either in concentric 
circles or along radial lines. 

The depression following 1929 practi- 
cally halted all urban building for sev- 
eral years. When new construction be- 
gan in sizable volume again in the pe- 
riod of 1934-41, there was a change in 
the urban pattern. The automobile be- 
gan to register its effect to a marked de- 
gree on the urban structure. The num- 
ber of registered automobiles had in- 
creased from 194,000 in 1908 to 23,000,- 
000 in 1929, but, despite the large num- 
ber of private motor cars in 1930, fam- 
ilies seeking homes still clung mainly to 
areas on the edge of mass transportation 
routes. In the last seven or eight years, 
however, there has been a great move- 
ment into that belt of open country be- 
yond the city and between the main 
spokes of the transportation wheel where 
land had not been prematurely subdivid- 
ed and where it could be secured at farm- 
land prices and platted with curved 
streets and culs-de-sac according to the 
best land-planning standards. In forty- 
three of the largest metropolitan districts 
in the decade from 1930 to 1940 the un- 
incorporated areas increased 14.5 times 
more rapidly than the central cities and 
9.5 times faster than the incorporated 
suburbs.° These unincorporated sub- 
urbs were located almost at random be- 
cause the automobile, the septic tank, 
and the power-driven pump made a vast 
number of sites available and freed the 
new developments from dependency on 
fixed transportation routes and estab- 
lished sewer and water systems. 

This pattern of growth from 1930 to 


6 Gillette, op. cit., p. 625. 
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1940 might be classified as central 
growth, or filling-in between axial spokes, 
were it not for the fact that wide vacant 
areas frequently intervened between each 
of these new wooden towns or settle- 
ments just beyond the periphery of the 
city. 

At the same time that this rather hap- 
hazard growth was taking place beyond 
the edge of the cities, a number of con- 
flicting movements were taking place 
within the city’s center. The blighted 
area was losing population, but not all 
old central areas were declining. There 
was an increase of 260,000 in the Negro 
population of New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and Detroit from 1930 to 1940, 
chiefly due to migration; and the restrict- 
ed Negro areas in those cities have ex- 
panded to the point of overflowing. Also, 
as a result of the smaller size of the fam- 
ily and the demand for small kitchenette 
apartments, there was a widespread con- 
version of large houses and apartment 
suites near mass transportation into 
rooming-houses from 1930 to 1940. In 
the United States about 1,000,000 dwell- 
ing units were created by converting 
larger quarters into small units during 
this period. As a result, population in 
areas suitable for conversion increased. 
In Chicago there were marked popula- 
tion gains in the old Woodlawn section 
and in Uptown and West Garfield Park, 
where no new structures were erected. 
In Manhattan there was an increase of 
50,000 in the population along Upper 
Broadway from Fifty-ninth to One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth streets, due almost 
entirely to splitting larger dwelling units 
into smaller. 

Thus there were marked changes in 
the pattern of urban growth before De- 
cember 7, 1941. The impact of war has 
suddenly added new complications. The 
trend toward doubling up families in war 
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production centers will be augmented. 
Incoming war workers also will probably 
be housed in barracks or billeted in ex- 
isting houses. On the other hand, the de- 
centralization trend will be reversed. The 
tire shortage and gasoline rationing 
would in themselves hinder the use of 
those homes where occupants depend 
entirely on the private automobile for 
reaching places of employment. Most 
permanent new construction even near 
to mass transportation routes will be 
stopped for the duration. 

The cessation in the building of new 
homes will give planners time to survey 
the future. Will building in the post-war 
period follow old patterns of urban de- 
velopment, or will a new social structure 
usher in a new type of city? 

At the close of the war nine to thirteen 
million men in the armed forces and 
twenty million workers in war factories 
will form a great mobile population that 
will be ready to move to any city promis- 
ing jobs. A great number of industries 
will, of course, remain tied to old loca- 
tions and will resume their pre-war types 
of manufactures. However, many new 
well-located war factories suitable for 
conversion into peacetime production 
will draw industries away from obsolete 
plants. A vast reshuffling of plant loca- 
tions will in turn cause great shifts in the 
sites to be selected for new housing. 
Since three-fourths of the new war plants 
are located within the metropolitan areas 
of cities with a population of over one 
hundred thousand, the effect of post-war 
industrial migration will not be the 
establishment of new cities but the 
strengthening of some metropolitan dis- 
tricts at the expense of others. 

The main problems of future growth 
and structure fall into three classes, the 
solution of which depends upon the an- 
swers to the following questions: First, 
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what cities will attract by economic ad- 
vantages or government allocation the 
peacetime industries, and what kinds of 
industries will develop in the years fol- 
lowing the war? Second, what quantity 
of homes can be produced by private en- 
terprise or by federal subsidy in areas 
where replacement requirements, eco- 
nomic resources, and employment war- 
rant new houses? Third, what will be the 
direction or pattern of growth within 
metropolitan areas where the demand for 
new housing is supported by industry or 
commerce? 

At the outset, of course, it must be 
noted that the transition from war to 
peace is the most fundamental problem. 
If over twenty-nine million war workers, 
soldiers, and sailors are to be thrown sud- 
denly into the labor pool, and if private 
industry is unable to absorb them quick- 
ly, our whole economic system will go 
into a downward spiral which will sus- 
pend all urban growth everywhere. It 
must be assumed, however, that a prob- 
lem of this imperative nature will, if nec- 
essary, be met by the federal government 
—first, by gradual demobilization and, 
second, by providing a public works pro- 
gram that will at least bridge over the 
period of transition if it does not perma- 
nently expand the scope of state enter- 
prise. 

Assuming that employment for peace- 
time goods and services will be main- 
tained at almost a full wartime peak, 
choices still must be made as-to what 
kinds of industries will expand first and 
where they will be located. Some obso- 
lete plants will be abandoned, and some 
cities supported by them will decline to 
a point where no new housing will be 
needed. Some war plants are of a tem- 
porary nature in out-of-the-way loca- 
tions; these, together with housing 
around them, will be scrapped. If we 
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have a planned economy after the war, 
it will take careful analysis of our na- 
tional industrial plant and our transpor- 
tation system, markets, and raw mate- 
rials to determine where post-war indus- 
tries should be located. If there is a re- 
turn to laissez faire, there will be a period 
of uncertainty while private industrial 
executives are making studies of the best 
future location of their plants. Not until 
the post-war industrial pattern is deter- 
mined can a proper decision be made as 
to where new housing is required. 

Turning io the second question, when 
those cities needing more housing by rea- 
son of continuance or increase of employ- 
ment in industrial plants and trade are 
ascertained, then the problem arises of 
estimating the number of houses needed 
to replace obsolete structures and of pro- 
viding for new growth for each income 
class in the population. How much of 
this building can be carried out by pri- 
vate enterprise? Even before World War 
II it was found that private builders pay- 
ing full union wages of $1.50-$2.00 an 
hour could not supply homes with all 
modern improvements to factory work- 
ers earning fifty or sixty cents an hour. 
Homes still constructed by primitive 
handicraft methods are too expensive for 
the workers who are producing consump- 
tion goods on assembly lines. The use of 
plastic materials and mass-production 
methods in the field of housing offers the 
greatest promise for private construction 
of residences for the low-income groups. 
Homes for workers in the Glenn Martin 
airplane plant near Baltimore have al- 
ready been constructed of cheap plastic 
materials. 

If there is a scarcity of private building 
after the war, there will be a great de- 
mand for construction subsidized in 
whole or in part by the federal govern- 
ment—a demand which will probably be 


yielded to by the legislators if the public 
debt structure can be further expanded 
in the post-war period. Homes will un- 
doubtedly be provided, not only to pro- 
duce housing, as a public duty, for those 
lacking decent quarters but also to give 
the volume of employment necessary to 
prevent an economic debacle in the tran- 
sition from war to peace. 

Assuming, then, that homes will be 
provided in cities where expanding peace- 
time employment activities warrant 
their construction, the third problem is: 
Where will they be placed in the city 
pattern? Will the old sector-theory pat- 
tern be resumed? 

After this war there will be far less 
marked extremes between wealth and 
poverty, as the rich will probably be 
taxed far more heavily to provide homes 
and other services for the poor. There 
will be a tendency toward leveling wealth 
and income. Hence there will be fewer 
wealthy families to expand axial lines of 
high-grade growth. 

If tires and gasoline become available, 
the decentralizing trend to the small 
wooden unincorporated town may be re- 
sumed. It may, however, be several 
years after the war before rubber is avail- 
able and tires are manufactured in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet replacement de- 
mand. Meanwhile, the break in the 
habit of driving automobiles and the 
availability of two hundred thousand 
trained aviators may cause more people 
to take to the air. Moreover, if the fed- 
eral government subsidizes new residen- 
tial building, it can determine the loca- 
tion of new home areas. It may be de- 
cided that the cost of duplicating schools, 
sewers, water systems, and pavements in 
the urban-rural fringe is wasteful; and the 
government may recognize the advan- 
tages of wrecking and rebuilding blighted 
areas near the center of cities. 
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Hence, continued decentralization in 
small wooden towns or recentralization 
at the city’s center may balance or coun- 
teract each other while masses of middle- 
aged homes remain as they are for an- 
other generation. 

Most of the present blighted area 
should be rebuilt for occupancy by the 
lower-income office workers. Everyone, 
regardless of income, may be guaranteed 
a minimum dwelling unit so that, like 
the minimum wage, there will be a floor 
or standard below which no person will 
be obliged to live. Some neighborhoods 
near the center of the city may be cre- 
ated in which all economic classes will 
reside as in the case of small towns at 
present. It is probable, however, that 
some central areas possessing superior 
advantages of location will be rebuilt for 
the higher-income groups. The early cy- 
cle of growth may be repeated so that 
obsolete high-grade residences along lake 
fronts or on elevations may be replaced 
with new high-rent homes or apartments. 

Those existing office buildings with a 
physical life of one hundred to one thou- 
sand years will, of course, remain in ex- 
istence for generations unless obsoles- 
cence intervenes, but the number of new 
skyscrapers is problematical. Airplanes 
may enhance the value of a few great 
metropolitan office centers at the expense 
of medium-sized centers. Industry will 
probably gravitate to new war plants on 
the periphery, and workers’ homes will 
be built in areas where there is room for 
gardens and play space. Model apart- 
ments and row houses interspersed with 
parks may encircle central office-building 
areas instead of the dilapidated slums, 
which should be removed in the first 
post-war generation. 

Previous theories of city growth have 
been based upon data derived from peri- 
ods of rapid urban growth under the 
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aegis of untrammeled private enterprise. 
A new theory of city growth may be nec- 
essary to fit the facts of a period when 
cities grow more slowly, when automo- 
biles and airplanes remove dependency 
on fixed rails, and when government con- 
trol and taxation of high incomes for the 
benefit of the poor lessens the degree of 
stratification based on income. The old 
compact city is likewise made obsolete 
by the long-range bomber. The new city 
must be designed for defense against air 
attack. 

In the post-war American city the 
main downtown area may be greatly ex- 
panded to provide for a belt of parking 
lots and green recreation areas immedi- 
ately encircling the principal office build- 
ings and department stores. The blight- 
ed areas that form sectors of deteriorated 
housing along railway lines and old in- 
dustrial sections should be replaced by 
new model group houses and apartments 
for all groups of downtown office workers 
who desire to live close to their employ- 
ment, regardless of their income. The en- 
circling belt of middle-aged housing just 
beyond the present central industrial and 
blighted area will still remain in the first 
post-war generation, but its oldest struc- 
tures should be removed, leaving more 
light and air for the buildings that re- 
main. Likewise, old industrial sections 
extending in radial lines along railroads 
and rivers to the periphery will probably 
continue to be used except for land close 
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to the center, which will be better 
adapted for other purposes. The impor- 
tance of river frontage has greatly waned, 
as compared with the industrial advan- 
tages of large plottage accessible to rail- 
roads. The main new industrial belt thus 
will probably be located on the outer rim 
of the present city along major water- 
courses and railroad belt lines. There 
should be a green belt separating the fac- 
tories from a zone of garden homes for 
workers living in the rural-urban fringe. 
The new high-grade residential suburbs 
will probably be much farther from the 
center of the metropolis than the present 
adjoining suburban towns, since execu- 
tives commuting by airplane can live in 
model neighborhoods located on lakes, 
rivers, or hills several hundred miles from 
their offices. The new metropolitan dis- 
trict of the airplane age will thus include 
within its sphere of influence not only 
open green spaces surrounding its tallest 
buildings, but it will embrace within its 
outer orbit tens of thousands of square 
miles of open country. There should then 
result a synthesis of urban and rural life, 
providing the natural beauty of the 
country for the city dweller and the ad- 
vantages of libraries, lectures, and stores 
for the rural resident.’ 
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7The vastly extended scope of the post-war 
metropolitan district will increase the demand for a 
metropolitan government that will be coextensive 
with the functions of the enlarged urban community. 
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OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OPERATIONALLY DEFINED 


STUART C. DODD 


ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts to meet the challenge of defining operational definitions operationally. A definition 
is operational to the extent that it specifies the procedure for identifying or generating the definiendum and 
finds high reliability for the definition. The logical form of this definition, its gradational phrasing, the con- 
cepts of “procedure” and “reliability,” and the two types of operational definitions are commented upon. 
The importance of reliability for scientific work is stressed. Experimental procedures for measuring the 
utility, the reliability, the validity, and the usage of any concepts defined are suggested and proposed as 


criteria for the excellence of any sociological definition. 


Those sociologists who advocate great- 
er use of operational definitions have 
been challenged to define “operational 
definition” operationally. This paper at- 
tempts to meet that challenge. It ampli- 
fies Lundberg’s discussion in the March 
issue of this journal and assumes affirma- 
tive answers to the questions he puts 
(p. 741) as to the points of agreement be- 
tween operationists and their critics. 

The proposed operational definition of 
operational definitions is: 

A definition [genus] is an operational defini- 
tion [species and definiendum] to the extent that 
the definer (a) specifies the procedure [differ- 
entia (a) (including materials used) for identi- 
fying or generating the definiendum, and (5) 
finds high reliability [differentia (6)| for his 
definition. 


Less rigorously stated, the differentiae of 
operational definitions include reliably 
specified procedures. 

1. Our first comment is that this defi- 
nition is in the ‘modified Aristotelian’ 
form recommended by the Subcommittee 
on Definitions of the Committee on Con- 
ceptual Integration in that it states, ade- 
quately for the definer’s purpose, the 
genus and the differentiae of the species, 
of which the definiendum is a member. 
The purpose here is to contribute to the 
general function of science—namely, the 
predicting and controlling of phenomena. 

2. This definition is itself an opera- 
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tional one to the extent that the two fol- 
lowing operations are carried out: (a) 
The specifying of procedures, including 
materials used. An operator must state 
these procedures in adequate detail in or- 
der to generate an operational definition. 
(6) The finding of the reliability index for 
the definition. This means experimenta- 
tion and computation of a statistical in- 
dex of reliability. An operator must de- 
termine this reliability in order to iden- 
tify the definition as operational to the 
extent that the reliability index that is 
observed approaches its maximum. 

3. The phrasing of this definition is in 
gradational form rather than in the usual 
“this” or “‘not this” all-or-none form of 
the dictionaries. This form permits the 
grading of definitions from nonoperation- 
al to highly operational without an arbi- 
trary boundary line where they suddenly 
jump from nonoperational to operation- 
al. When any series is divided into only 
two class intervals, such as “all” and 
“none,” it is less accurately specified than 
if subdivided into more class intervals. 
Allowing for gradations of operationality 
means that almost every definition may 
be considered as slightly operational in 
that it involves the operation of specify- 
ing the differentiae. Whether this extent 
of operationality is adequate depends on 
the reliability index. As this index ap- 
proaches unity it measures an adequately 
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specified definition, however slight the 
specifying of procedures in it. 

This gradational phrasing of the defi- 
nition helps to dispose of the ‘‘dichoto- 
mizing fallacy” that perennially plagues 
all human thinking. Among sociologists 
one currently prominent dichotomizing 
fallacy is the distinction between the 
qualitative and quantitative. These can 
be reconciled as a continuum or graded 
series with the qualitative as one limit of 
the quantitative. Every conceivable 
quality (whether element or configura- 
tion, whether physical object or abstract 
value, or any other kind of knowable en- 
tity) can be conceived as either present 
or absent—i.e., as an all-or-none vari- 
able. It is a primitive quantity of zero or 
unity, the unit being that quality 
whether war, laughter, a person, truth, 
or anything else. Every quantity is a 
quantity of some kind—i.e., of some 
quality. Every quality can thus be con- 
ceived as the lower limit of precision of a 
quantity. At the lower limit of precision 
the number of gradations is just two— 
i.e., the quality either exists or does not 
exist in the situation studied. A quality 
becomes more precisely quantified when 
it is observable in more than two degrees 
—as, for example, in the four degrees im- 
plicitly involved in comparing adjectives 
and adverbs, the negative, the positive, 
the comparative, and the superlative de- 
grees (“none,”  ‘‘some,” “more,” 
“most’”’). A quality is most precisely 
quantified whenever it can be expressed 
as a multiple of some cardinal unit. Car- 
dinal units are equal and interchange- 
able, whereas ordinals merely express a 
rank or sequence without asserting equal 
intervals between ‘“‘first,’”’ ‘“‘second,”’ 
“third,” etc. These varying degrees of 
precision are distinguished by appropri- 
ate scripts in dimensional analysis, which 
is thereupon able to combine them in 
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the same formulae and equations and 
solve for either unknown quantities or 
unknown qualities. The gradational 
phrase “‘to the extent that”’ in the defini- 
tion above allows for any current degree 
of precision from the usual and least pre- 
cise all-or-none degree of quantifying to 
scales of cardinal units. This gradational 
phrase thus covers the purely qualitative 
differentiae and the most precisely quan- 
titative differentiae and every gradation 
between them. 

4. There are two subspecies of opera- 
tional definitions and these two may 
overlap. They are the identifying or test- 
ing type and the generating or creative 
type. An operational definition states 
the procedures which must be carried out 
in order either to identify a case of the 
definiendum or to produce it. As exam- 
ples of operational definitions, a kitchen 
recipe states the operations for generat- 
ing a cake, while a Chapin-Leahy scale 
states the operations for identifying the 
socio-economic status of a family; a for- 
mula for a mean or for any statistical in- 
dex states in algebraic symbols the oper- 
ations for generating that index, while 
instructions for examining a passport 
state the operations for identifying the 
holder’s nationality; the details of the 
law and supplementary administrative 
regulations for licensing motorists state 
the procedure for generating a “licensed 
motorist” and, when applied in retro- 
spect, can identify whether a given per- 
son is a “licensed motorist” or not. Such 
recipes, scales, formulae, instructions, 
rules, all specify the procedures to be 
used upon specified materials in order to 
secure or to be sure one has secured that 
which is defined. 

5. Since the concepts of “procedure” 
and “reliability” are the crux of an oper- 
ational definition, they may in turn be 
defined. For the present purpose of clari- 
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fying operational definitions, a procedure 
may be defined as any human action 
(genus) to the extent that such action is 
a means to ends (differentia a) which is 
communicable by the actor (differentia 
b). The operational differentiae implicit 
in this phrasing may be explicitly stated 
as: ‘Get a person to communicate the 
actions which he uses as a means to his 
ends. Such communicated purposeful ac- 
tions are called ‘a procedure.’”’ The dif- 
ferentia of communication is a behavioris- 
tic test of whether the action is purpose- 
ful, an intended means to an intended 
end, or is just an accidental sequence into 
which an outsider reads a purpose. Com- 
municating makes more objectively ob- 
servable the subjective purposing and 
lessens the controversy over whether it 
involves consciousness of the means and 
of the ends. Moreover, communicating 
an action tends to make it more definite, 
formal, and repetitive, and these are con- 
notations of the concept “‘a procedure.” 
Substituting this definition for the term 
“procedure”’ in the operational definition 
of operational definitions above yields 
the paraphrase: “‘A definition is opera- 
tional to the extent that the definer a) 
communicates the actions to be done as 
means of identifying or generating the 
definiendum, and )d) finds high reliability 
for it.”” An operational definition is thus 
any statement, whether as brief as a sen- 
tence or as long as a book, which reliably 
tells what to do, first, second, third, and 
with what ingredients, in order to test for 
the presence of, or to produce, that which 
is defined. 

6. “Reliability” may be briefly defined 
as any index (genus) measuring the de- 
gree of agreement (differentia a) among 
reobservations of the same phenomenon 
(differentia b). Unreliability is the lack 
of such agreement, or variation among 
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reobservations. In more semiotic lan- 
guage, a sign-vehicle, such as a concept, 
is reliable in proportion as the designata 
are constant for all interpretants under 
specified conditions. A reliable concept 
is one whose referents are standardized 
for all users of the concept. The degree 
of reliability is measurable by some 
appropriate statistical index. Thus 
the exact operational definition of reli- 
ability is stated by the formulae under 
this heading in a statistical textbook. 
There are formulae for measuring the 
degree of agreement within the sample 
observed among reobservations of a con- 
stant (i.e., a single-valued quantity), 
such as a difference of means (M, — M,) 
and among reobservations of a variable 
(i.e., a many-valued quantity) such as a 
reliability correlation (r,; = 
There are further reliability formulae for 
estimating the probability of any as- 
signed degree of agreement among reob- 
servations within the universe sampled. 
These formulae involve standard-error 
formulae if for large samples, and fidu- 
cial-limit formulae if for small samples. 
Thus the definiendum may be the “‘socio- 
economic status of farm families’ as de- 
fined by the Sewell scale. A second appli- 
cation of this scale to a sample of families 
then yields a reliability correlation coeffi- 
cient measuring its variable errors and a 
difference between means of the two ap- 
plications measuring its constant error. 
These are reliabilities within the sample 
and when divided by their standard er- 
rors yield estimates of probability which 
measure reliability in the universe sam- 
pled. This procedure is familiar to most 
scientifically oriented social scientists to- 
day. But what is new is that definitions 
of concepts which denote a class—i.e., a 
qualitative kind of entity—with no ap- 
parent quantification can have their re- 
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liability similarly determined by a statis- 
tical index derived from controlled exper- 
imentation. 

Reliability formulae are not limited to 
determining the reliability of quantities, 
since appropriate formulae exist for de- 
termining the reliability of qualities as 
well. One procedure is to collect and re- 
cord many items which are referents of 
the concept-to-be-tested and many other 
items which are similar in varying ways 
but are not referents of that concept, in 
the judgment of the collector. The ac- 
curacy of the collector’s judgment is not 
important so long as the collection in- 
cludes instances of that concept and 
other borderline instances. Let compe- 
tent persons classify these items inde- 
pendently as included or excluded under 
the concept according to the definition of 
it to be tested. Compute the percentage 
of agreement, or identical classification 
of the items, by these independent per- 
sons. This percentage is one index of the 
reliability of the concept as defined and 
can be compared with the degree of re- 
liability of any rival definition when ap- 
plied to the same items by the same per- 
sons. A formula for this reliability is 
%, = 100n,;/n (+o0%), the percentage 
of agreement (%,) is the number (m;) of 
identically classified referents divided by 
the total number () of referents in the 
sample collected, multiplied by one hun- 
dred; plus or minus its standard error 
(o%) if it is desired to generalize from 
this sample." 

* Note that this observed reliability is relative to 
the sample of referent items used. A different selec- 
tion of items might change the reliability index. 
. Thus a larger proportion of borderline items would 
probably lower the reliability observed. This means 
that the sample of referent items should be standard- 
ized in a publicly available record of those items so 
that any other investigator could use that identical 


sample and thus keep constant conditions for the 
reliability experiments. This dependence of the 
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The last paragraph containing an op- 
erational definition of the reliability of a 
qualitative concept seems so new an ap- 
plication of reliability principles as not 
yet to be found, to the author’s knowl- 
edge, in any textbook of statistics or of 
social research. It belongs under experi- 
mental semantics—if there be such as 
yet. Although almost unthought of 
among sociologists at present, it should 
become one of the most basic and often 
used technics for sifting the concepts 
used in any serious research. An exam- 
ple of its use occurs in the measurement 
of the reliability of the operationally de- 
fined system of concepts in the author’s 
Dimensions of Society.2, Here some seven 
hundred odd concepts are defined in alge- 
braic equations which specify the math- 
ematical procedures to be performed on 
the symbolized entities to obtain the con- 
cept in question. Whenever the symbol- 
ized entities have specified the proce- 
dures by which they were secured from 
phenomena, these definitions become 
more fully operational—but still only in 
proportion to their reliability. All these 
formulae were compounded from some 
sixteen basic concepts, the reliability of 
which was experimentally measured as 
follows: Five hundred sets of data from 
all the social sciences were representa- 
tively sampled to serve as cases of refer- 
ents for any systematic sociology. Two 
persons independently applied these 
basic concepts to this body of referents 
in writing for each referent set of data a 


index upon the sample selected is comparable to the 
dependence of a correlation upon the range of its 
population. Thus a correlation of 0.5 in a one-year 
age range can be increased to a correlation of 0.76 in 
another age range where the sigma is doubled. Since 
correlation coefficients are indices expressed in 
standard deviation units, they are comparable only 
to the extent that their ranges are comparable, 


2New York: Macmillan, 1942. 


descriptive formula compounded of the 
basic concepts. The percentage of agree- 
ment, or identically written formulae, for 
these five hundred referent cases was cal- 
culated. This reliability percentage ran 
from 93 per cent to 100 per cent in a se- 
ries of such experiments under varying 
conditions. This pioneering study in di- 
mensional sociology demonstrates how 
reliability indices can be experimentally 
determined for qualitative as well as for 
quantitative concepts. 

The Committee for Conceptual Inte- 
gration was organized because our socio- 
logical concepts have such shifting desig- 
nata; their meaning often varies from 
user to user; they often fall short of the 
scientific ideal of communicating a stand- 
ard body of referents. Yet in spite of this 
realization among the members of the 
Committee on Conceptual Integration 
and others, it is amazing to find so much 
indifference or ignorance among them of 
the primary importance of determining 
reliability in any kind of defining of con- 
cepts. Of what use for science is an un- 
reliable concept, whatever its excellence 
in other respects? Scientists in the older 
sciences know better than to fit theories 
to observations until those observations 
are proven to be facts—i.e., until their 
reliability has been established by reob- 
servation by independent observers. In 
so far as sociologists use observations, or 
summaries of them in concepts, which are 
unreliable further work based on them is 
largely a waste of time. Improvement of 
the reliability of our verbal instruments 
and other symbols is a much-needed em- 
phasis in research today. A prediction 
may be ventured that the sociological 
publications with the greater reliability 
of concepts will tend to have greater lon- 
gevity. The unreliable concepts will 
prove more ephemeral. 

7. The two differentiae of operational 
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definitions—the specifying of procedures 
and the finding of high reliability—may 
vary independently. Any definition may 
specify procedures, but the specifying 
may be so subjective or unclear as to re- 
sult in low reliability when that defini- 
tion is reapplied to the same sample of 
referents by another person. Conversely, 
a definition may have little or no specify- 
ing of procedure (and so not be an opera- 
tional definition) and yet have high re- 
liability. This result is more frequently 
possible with simple perceptual terms, as 
in defining a “‘trident”’ as a fork (genus) 
with three prongs (differentia a). But 
the more complex and abstract the con- 
cept is, the less likely it is to have high 
reliability without specifying procedures. 
Critics of operational definitions are here- 
by challenged to produce a definition of 
some sociological concept, such as a ‘‘so- 
cial force,” which lacks specification of 
procedure for identifying or generating 
the force, and yet has a reliability of more 
than o.go. The author’s operational defi- 
nition of an effective social force is ‘‘all 
[genus| that accelerates |differentia (a)| a 
change in people [differentia (b)|, meas- 
ured by the procedure of multiplying the 
number of people changed (P) by the 
amount of their acceleration (A); the for- 
mula is simply F = PA.’ This defini- 
tion has been experimentally shown by 
one of the author’s graduate students to 


3 Acceleration is the time rate of change of a 
process, which in turn is an observable change in 
time. So acceleration is measured and defined by the 
amount of change in some index (J) twice divided by 
time. Therefore A = ]/T? is its dimensional for- 
mula. 

In case the quantity of acceleration and of peo- 
ple is not determinable but it can be qualitatively 
asserted that “people have changed” the formula 
becomes the logical product, PMA, which is “that 
which is jointly characterized by ‘people’ and some 
‘acceleration of change.’ ”’ In dimensional sociology, 
the zero exponent denotes a quality, a logical class, 
and the formula for this qualitatively asserted or un- 
quantified force is F° = P°A°, 
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have a reliability greater than 0.95, 
which is near the maximum or perfect 
reliability of 1.00. 

For a definition to be an operational 
one, each of the two differentiae are nec- 
essary conditions and together they are 
sufficient conditions. This statement 
may be questioned by someone who be- 
lieves that ‘specifying procedures” is 
enough to differentiate operational defi- 
nitions from other definitions and that 
“finding high reliability’ differentiates 
another species of definitions—namely, 
“reliable definitions.”’ Our contention, 
however, is that “‘an operational defini- 
tion” has come to mean both. “Specify- 
ing procedures” would have no superior 
intrinsic merit worth quarreling over 
compared with other kinds of differentia 
in a definition, were it not that by speci- 
fying procedures (including always the 
materials involved in those procedures) 
greater reliability of definitions is 
achieved. Physical scientists have over- 
whelmingly found this to be true. Social 
scientists are increasingly discovering its 
truth. This last statement need not re- 
main the opinion of an operationist mere- 
ly; it can be experimentally verified by 
measuring the reliability indices of a set 
of concepts when operationally defined 
as compared with their nonoperational 
definition. Here is an opportunity for 
some graduate student to make crucial 
experiments in sociological methodology. 
Operationalism would have few advo- 
cates did not those advocates see in it a 
technique for making concepts more re- 
liable, for standardizing their referents, 
and thus a technique for getting out of 
the conceptual morass which occasioned 
the formation of the Committee on Con- 
ceptual Integration. 

It is unfortunate that the growing in- 
terest in operational defining has cen- 
tered on the “specifying of procedures,” 


due to the label “operations,” and has 
neglected the far more important aspect 
of testing reliability. The operations are 
but a means to the scientific end of pre- 
diction and control. To the naive opera- 
tionist the greater reliability is assumed, 
or considered a connotation of “the op- 
erational,”’ and is therefore not adequate- 
ly communicated to the critic of opera- 
tionism, who naturally then sees no 
magic in merely “specifying procedures.” 
If high reliability is explicitly denoted by 
the term “operational,” as in the defini- 
tion proposed here, this important prop- 
erty of definitions will be better commu- 
nicated and develop more consensus in 
the controversy over operational defin- 
ing. 

In this connection should be men- 
tioned the fallacy of assuming that opera- 
tionists are concerned merely with the 
clearness and preciseness of terms, and 
are less concerned with the “organizing 
ability and utility” and ‘“meaningful- 
ness” of the concepts.‘ This is a prepos- 
terous assumption in view of the fact 
that the concepts to be defined are set by 
the theory we adopt, and are therefore 
usually the same for operationists as for 
others. Operationism is not itself a so- 
ciological theory. It is merely a method 
of attacking a problem faced by all sci- 
entists, namely, defining the concepts 
employed, whatever these concepts may 
be. The utility of these concepts is an- 
other question, in which operationists are 
as much interested as anyone.’ What is 
more, operationists have faced the crucial 
fact that the only way to determine the 
relative utility of different concepts is 
first to define them with reliability. 


4See Harry Alpert, “Operational Definitions,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XVLII (May, 1942), 
g8r. 


5 See, e.g., G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Soci- 
ology (Macmillan, 1939), chaps. v-vii. 
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8. The reliability of a concept is to be 
clearly distinguished from its validity, its 
utility, and its usage. Psychologists deal- 
ing with tests say that “reliability” 
means “‘how well the test measures what- 


ever it measures,’ while “validity” 
means ‘‘how well it measures what it 
claims to measure.’ Operationally, the 
reliability correlation coefficient between 
two administrations of a test defines its 
degree of reliability, while the validity 
correlation coefficient between the test 
and an accepted criterion of whatever 
the test claims to measure defines its de- 
gree of validity. Thus the validity of an 
intelligence test is its degree of correla- 
tion with some currently and widely ac- 
cepted indicator of intelligence, such as 
school marks, occupational achievement 
when opportunity has been equal, pres- 
ence in a home for feeble-minded vs. grad- 
uating from college with honors, etc. The 
criterion is usually less precise and more 
costly or time consuming than the test so 
that, if the validity is high enough to 
justify substituting the test, a gain 
in precision and economy has _ been 
achieved. Also, since the test, once it is 
validated, may be given to people before 
the criterial behavior takes place, it pro- 
motes the prediction and control of that 
behavior. 

Validity always involves a criterion. 
Without an accepted criterion, validity 
in the technical sense accepted in psy- 
chology and statistics and described here 
has no meaning. Furthermore, validity, 
when determined, is relative to that spe- 
cific criterion and may have a different 
value with respect to another criterion. 
The validity correlation is the proof of 
the extent to which a new and more effi- 
cient indicator of some phenomena can 
be substituted for a less efficient but con- 
ventional and familiar indicator of those 
phenomena. 
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The utility of a concept for scientific 
purposes means how well it contributes 
to our ability to predict and control 
phenomena. In the long run scientists 
find a concept useful or useless in propor- 
tion as it enables them to understand and 
hence to predict and control relevant 
phenomena better than with alternative 
concepts or absence of them. Thus “‘oxy- 
gen’”’ with its denotata proves more use- 
ful than “phlogiston”’; “behavior” sup- 
plants ‘“‘consciousness”’ as the more use- 
ful term in psychology; and “‘correlation”’ 
enabling prediction via its regression 
equation displaces the vaguer concept of 
“concomitance” popular in John Stuart 
Mill’s day. 

Utility requires time for a consensus to 
develop among scientists. It is not often 
measurable, in current sociology at least, 
as neatly as reliability or validity. Con- 
ceivably experiments could be set up, 
however, which would measure the rela- 
tive predictive efficiency of alternative 
concepts, or alternative definitions of one 
concept. The instructions for such an ex- 
periment would constitute the operation- 
al definition of the ‘“‘utility of a concept.” 
At present, with inadequate specifying 
of procedure, the “utility of a concept” 
may be defined as the correlation coeffi- 
cient between the use of that concept and 
the efficiency of predicting its relevant 
phenomena. An operator would thus 
have to collect instances of the concept’s 
use and nonuse, together with some esti- 
mate of the resulting degree of efficiency 
in predicting in each instance. (‘Predic- 
tion”’ is here used as including “‘control,”’ 
“control” being that subclass of ‘‘predic- 
tion’ where man’s actions are a factor in 
bringing about the predicted outcome.) 

The usage of a concept refers either to 
the number of people using it, or using it 
with specified referents, or with a speci- 
fied definition. Thus some sociologists 
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use the concept of “culture” as including 
animal phenomena that are similar to hu- 
man culture, while others use it as ex- 
cluding such animal phenomena. The 
operational definition of “usage” would 
be to measure the proportion of a speci- 
fied plural which uses the concept or uses 
it in a specified way (whichever was at 
issue). 

It is possible to take usage as a cri- 
terion for validating a concept. One pro- 
cedure for this validation would be for a 
representative and authoritative panel of 
specialists on “‘culture” to classify each 
recorded case in a sample collection of 
several thousand cases as “cultural” or 
“noncultural’” on the undefined basis of 
their customary use of the concept “‘cul- 
tural.’”’ These same cases would then be 
classified again in all-or-none fashion as 
“cultural” or “noncultural” on the basis 
of a specified definition of culture by a 
number of competent persons (whose 
classifyings would be averaged for great- 
er reliability). The four-point correlation 
coefficient would then be calculated be- 
tween the all-or-none two-point variable 
of the panel’s usage and the two-point 
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variable yielded by the definition. This 
correlation defines the validity of this 
definition by the criterion of this panel’s 
usage. It could be compared with the 
validity of any other definition of the 
same concept by comparing correlations 
with this criterion. Of course, this illus- 
tration assumes that current usage is a 
worth-while criterion by which to vali- 
date a concept, whereas this assumption 
may not be at all defensible. 

Of the four properties of concepts de- 
fined above, utility would seem the most 
important for science, with reliability 
next, while validity and usage may be cur- 
rently desirable but would seem less im- 
portant for scientific progress in the long 
run. The excellence of any definition of 
a concept, in addition to its logical form, 
might well be gauged by these four prop- 
erties. Whether a definition is operation- 
al or not seems to us a partial test of its 
excellence, but more rigorous tests are its 
correlations showing how useful for pre- 
diction, how reliable, how valid by speci- 
fied criteria, and how widely used the 
concept is. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 
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“Operational Definitions Operationally De- 
fined,” by Stuart C. Dodd, offers a brief dis- 
cussion of the subject matter suggested by the 
article’s title and an extensive discussion of the 
merits of reliable definitions. One may here par- 
aphrase the author’s definition of an operational 
definition as a definition which has high reliabil- 
ity and which specifies the procedures to be 
used in order to identify or obtain that which 
is defined. This critique first presents a discus- 
sion of the various statements and claims which 
the author makes for reliable definitions and re- 
turns later to “the operational definition of an 
operational definition.” 

Dodd defines reliability, in the sense used in 
his definition, as measuring the degree of agree- 


ment among reobservations of the same phe- 
nomena (p. 484) and offers as an operational def- 
inition of reliability “....the formulae under 
this heading in a statistical textbook”’ (p. 482). 
On page 482 he states further that “the ex- 
tent of operationality”’ depends upon the relia- 
bility index. In other words, the greater the 
reliability of a definition the more operational 
it is. 

But, one may ask here, what has happened 
to “the specification of procedures?” To all in- 
tents and purposes, in the article under discus- 
sion, Dodd has ignored this topic except as a 
means to obtain high reliability of definitions. 
For example, on page 487 he states “.... by 
specifying procedures (including always the ma- 
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terials involved in those procedures) greater re- 
liability of definitions is achieved.”’ Further, on 
page 486 one finds: 


Any definition may specify procedures but the 
specifying may be so subjective or unclear as to re- 
sult in low reliability when that definition is reap- 
plied to the same sample of referents by another 
person, 


And, on page 485: 

Whenever the symbolized entities have specified 
the procedures by which they were secured from 
phenomena these definitions become more fully op- 
erational—but still only in proportion to their re- 
liability. 


The only conclusion that one can draw from 
these statements is that made by Dodd himself. 
In operational definitions, specifying procedures 
may be important, but “a far more important 
aspect” is reliability. 


Indeed, Dodd says: 


Of what use for science is an unreliable concept, 
whatever its excellence in other respects? [p. 486]. 


Readers of Dimensions of Society by the same 
author may recall here: 

But what is the use of any sociological or scienti- 
fic concept, however significant it may seem to our 
current thoughtways, if it cannot be reliably deter- 
mined, and no technics are in sight for improving 
such reliability. 


Since reliability is the major criterion of an 
operational definition, the manner of determin- 
ing reliability becomes exceedingly important. 
Dodd claims that he has made it possible to 
test the reliability of qualitative as well as 
quantitative concepts. The test which he pre- 
sents is the classification of items by a series of 
observers according to two or more definitions 
and then measuring the percentage agreement 
between the observers. That definition which 
results in a higher percentage of agreement be- 
tween the classifiers is the more reliable and 
hence the more operational definition. Persons 
working with each definition must follow the 
rules for classifying which accompany the defi- 
nition. The rules are presumably invented by 


* See, in this connection, page 487 of the paper 
under discussion. 


2 Stuart Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 443. Dodd contin- 
ues here by asking that a science be built on con- 
cepts that are reliably determinable, ‘“‘whatever their 
apparent lack of significance at present.” 
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the inventor of the definition. One has here 
again, just as in Dimensions of Society (Dodd’s 
source of examples of reliable definitions), the 
suggestion that a cult be set up and that careful 
following of the laws of the cult constitutes “‘re- 
liability.””’ One might almost say, “the less origi- 
nal the thought on the part of the testers, the 
greater the reliability.” This scholastic method 
of procedure which implies that testers of a con- 
cept accept wholeheartedly its rules and as- 
sumptions has been repudiated by most serious 
scientists, including the leading operationalist, 
Bridgman. On this point Bridgman says: 

As long as people are content to subject their 
verbalizations only to the control that other people 
shall respond to them in the same way they demand, 
there is no automatic method that assures the ‘‘ob- 
jective” validity of the concept that is assumed.3 


In opposition to Dodd’s views, it may be 
stated that a reliable definition of a concept is 
one which may be used by a great number of 
persons, under varying circumstances, to de- 
scribe that concept, and not a definition which 
requires minute duplication of conditions in or- 
der to be adequate. 

One may return at this point to Dodd’s defi- 
nition of an operational definition—as one which 
has reliability and which specifies the proce- 
dures to be used in order to identify or to secure 
that which is defined. As well as defining reli- 
ability, in the sense that it is used in his defini- 
tion of an operational definition, Dodd also de- 
fines procedure as any human action “.... to 
the extent that such an action (genus) is a 
means to ends (differentia a) which are commu- 
nicable by the actor (differentia 6)” (p. 484). To 
illustrate from one of his examples, the recipe 
for a cake consists of procedures which are 
means to the end—cake. This definition could 
stand by itself, but Dodd further states that 
“... communicating an action tends to make 
it more definite, formal, and repetitive and these 
are connotations of the concept ‘a procedure’ ” 
(p. 484). This naive faith in communication and 
verbalization is unexplainable. No amount of 
communication can make an indefinite idea defi- 
nite, nor a poorly formulated concept formal. 
The definiteness of an action or of an idea de- 
pends on the action or the idea itself—not on 
its communication to others. A murder does 
not gain in definiteness, formality, and repeti- 
tiveness by being communicated. 


3 P, W. Bridgman, The Intelligent Individual and 
Society (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 37. 
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As far as Dodd’s operational definition of an 
operational definition itself is concerned, one 
may say that procedures do not identify or gen- 
erate that which is defined unless one assumes 
that the item defined is equivalent to the associ- 
ated procedures. This, of course, is Dodd’s as- 
sumption, and in practice he devotes himself to 
setting up formulas which succeed in defining 
concepts only as the results of such assump- 
tions.4 

The pitfalls of the practice become clear 
when one considers a specific case. To use 
Dodd’s example, assuming that a social force 
is defined a F = PA, how can one identify the 
existence of a social force, such as the growing 
consciousness of war in this country, from this 
formula?s The answer, as is apparent, cannot 
consist in multiplying the number of persons in 
the United States (P) by some index of accelera- 
tion, (A), such as the change in the number of 
war bonds sold, and stating that the result, 
F = AP, is the social force, consciousness of 


4 This point is made abundantly clear in Dimen- 
sions of Society and has been discussed by the writer 
in “A Critique of Dodd’s Dimensions of Society,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (1942), 214- 
30. 


5 It is assumed here that the definition of a social 
force is an ‘‘identifying definition,” since, in an ear- 
lier work, A Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene 
in Syria (American University of Beirut, 1934), 
Dodd speaks of social agencies as being the engines 
which generate social forces. 


war. Yet this or similar results are the only 
answers possible if we follow Dodd and identify 
concepts with formulas. 

To Dodd and others like him, the following 
philosophic problem should be of interest: Did 
“pure radium” exist before Mme Curie finally 
extracted it from pitchblende? If pure radium 
didn’t exist, what incentive did the Curies have 
to continue through the many years of search 
which preceded their discovery? Social scien- 
tists interested in studying the problems of the 
world about us need not concern themselves 
with this enigma, i.e., whether or not radium 
did exist before its operational definition. To 
those interested in studying the phenomena pro- 
duced by the interaction of human beings the 
only fruitful course is to study human behavior 
by whatever methods are available. If one could 
actually contribute a method whereby, for ex- 
ample, one could develop and change public 
opinion, one would not worry whether public 
opinion is that which is developed by one’s 
method. To restrict our study to paths which 
are too narrowly specified for the sake of ob- 
taining a spurious reliability and to turn our at- 
tention from the data of our field to the verbal 
logistics of Dodd’s so-called ‘‘operationalism” 
is to return to the company of those medieval 
philosophers who, in their cloistered precincts, 
argued about the number of angels who could 
dance on the point of pin. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Palo Alto, California 


A METHOD FOR STUDYING MORAL JUDGMENTS— 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


ARTHUR HOSKING JONES 


ABSTRACT 


The method for studying moral judgments discussed by Cuber and Pell is considered and several modi- 
fications suggested after the check study made at the University of Pennsylvania. Rank-order correlation 
of the two series was high, and the check series showed a tendency toward greater disapproval of situations 
presented. The situations were found to be meaningful for the respondents. The sex differences in response 
found by Cuber and Pell were also found by Jones. The Jones data also show significant differences in re- 
sponse by religious affiliation of respondents and in this respect differs from the Cuber and Pell data. The 
situational method of securing moral judgments provides the investigator with an additional instrument. 


Two procedures seem desirable for the 
social scientist if present shortcomings of the 
science are to be removed. There must be 
continued effort to devise methods of get- 
ting valid, meaningful data. This is being 
done with great ingenuity and care. As a 
matter of fact, much more emphasis is 
placed on the innovator and the innovation 
than the results warrant. The other job 
that must be done is the much less spectacu- 
lar one of repeating, in situations as nearly 
similar as possible to those of the original, 
studies which appear to have merit, in order 
that the results may have as wide a range 
of applicability as possible and also that 
methods may be evaluated and refined. It 
is only in this way that we may achieve 
either universality or predictive ability for 
our data. It was with this in mind that the 
following study was begun. 

In the American Journal of Sociology, 
July, 1941, there was reported ‘““A Method 
for Studying Moral Judgments,” by John F. 
Cuber and Betty Pell. The author, inter- 
ested in the method, set out to discover 
whether the conclusions cited would be the 
same with a different respondent group, that 
is, with undergraduate students in a course 
in the family in a large, urban, eastern-sea- 
board university. 

Cuber and Pell expressed dissatisfaction 
with the usual methods of ascertaining judg- 
ments or attitudes by means of lists of ab- 
stractions and presented, as an improve- 
ment, a ‘‘Moral Evaluations Questionnaire” 
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which consisted of twelve “‘cases”’ or “‘situa- 
tions” “involving what were thought to be 
controversial moral issues.”* The cases are 
summarized as follows:? Case 1—a nonerot- 
ic friendship between a married woman and 
an unmarried man; Case 2—the premarital 
sex relations of an engaged couple; Case 3— 
brief summarization of a ‘‘Back Street’’situa- 
tion; Case 4—the nonerotic affairs of a 
married couple; Case 5s—a husband’s infidel- 
ity that is known to the wife; Case 6—a 
Jane Eyre situation; Case 7—a married 
couple who spend their vacations apart; 
Case 8—a woman who married for comfort 
and status, not for love; Case g—a college 
student who solves his sex problems by visit- 
ing prostitutes; Case 10—a “complete and 
frank man-woman relationship”; Case 11— 
a problem concerning birth control; Case 12 
—a divorce because the marriage no longer 
is satisfactory. 

Case 9 and the questionnaire response re- 
quested is reproduced here as an example of 
the series and because it may assist in an 
understanding of the discussion. 


Paul is a college man. There are still four 
years of undergraduate and graduate work 
ahead, and then a couple of years of “starva- 
tion’”’ before he can think of marriage. He says 


tJ. F. Cuber and B. Pell, ““A Method for Study- 
ing Moral Judgments Relating to the Family,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (July, 1941), 
12-23. 

? The entire questionnaire may be seen in zbid. 
pp. 15—I09. 


= 


— 


that he has not let himself fall in love because it 
would not be fair to the girl to ask her to wait 
that long. ‘“‘And there would always be the 
temptation to a secret marriage or the guilt- 
creating subterfuge of sex relations outside of 
marriage. It would only be courting trouble for 
both of us and running the risk of ruining a 
career.”” Paul goes on to say, however: ““That 
doesn’t mean that I don’t have a sex life. I’m 
honest enough to know that a healthy man has 
natural desires—and I provide for them. You 
call it ‘prostitution,’ but I don’t. The girls are 
physically all right (a doctor friend of mine 
performs the regular examinations to determine 
that) and have pleasing personalities. Some of 
them are more courteous and genuinely intel- 
lectual than numerous coeds I know. I pay for 
a service which they perform for me. It is 
satisfying, creates no aversion to sex, and will, 
I am sure, in no way interfere with my future 
married life—if and when.”’ 


Cuber and Pell reported the results of 217 
responses (106 male, 111 female) from Jun- 
ior, Senior, and graduate students enrolled 
in a course on the family at an undesignated 
institution. They concluded that (a) the sit- 
uations selected were controversial ones; (b) 
wherever there was opportunity, the double 
standard appeared; (c) other breakdowns of 
the data indicated that church affiliation or 
age makes no appreciable differences in the 
attitudes indicated. The twelve cases used 
for the present study are the same as those 
given in the article cited. It would be logical 
to suppose that differences of the kind men- 
tioned would be reflected in differences in 
moral judgment. 

The study reported here was undertaken 
for the purpose of testing the method sug- 
gested by Cuber and Pell in order to see 
what value it had for the investigator of 
judgments, moral standards, and attitudes. 
If it appeared promising, it was the inten- 
tion of this investigator to adapt it for use 
in fields other than the family. In order to 
determine this, it was believed that the best 
test would be to give the same set of cases 
under similar conditions to people who, in 
the main, could be assumed to be similar to 
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those who composed the Cuber and Pell 
group but who differed slightly, at least in 
background. Therefore, the ‘Moral Evalu- 
ations Questionnaire” was given to those 
students of the University of Pennsylvania 
who were enrolled, during the first semester 
of 1941-42, in a course in the family. This 
course is open only to Juniors and Seniors. 
It may be assumed, then, that in age com- 
position the groups were roughly similar. 
There were no graduate students in the 
Pennsylvania group, and there were many 
more males than females in that group—277 
to 116 as against 106 to 111 in the Cuber and 
Pell group. It was felt that that difference 
could be ignored by making the comparison 
on a percentage rather than a numerical ba- 
sis. The difference in location was consid- 
ered important. The students at Pennsyl- 
vania are urban eastern, and they like to 
think of themselves as “modern,” “‘emanci- 
pated.’’ In religion about one-eighth of the 
Pennsylvania students were Catholic; one- 
half, Protestant; three-eighths, Jewish. No 
comparable data for the Cuber and Pell 
group were available. 

Before presenting data comparing the 
findings in the two groups, it is well to con- 
sider several questions which may be raised 
about the method itself. People do not live 
in paper worlds but in worlds that are com- 
posed of situations which call for action. It 
would appear then that the most satisfac- 
tory method for inferring attitudes or judg- 
ments would be to observe people directly 
in such situations. Because of the difficulty 
of this procedure, several substitute meth- 
ods have been developed. The question is 
which of the substitutes reflects most accu- 
rately the tendencies to act in the specified 
situations. This investigator is in agreement 
with Cuber and Pell that their pseudositua- 
tional method is or can be made superior to 
the lists of abstract generalizations so fre- 
quently encountered in attitude scales. This 
has the advantage, or at least the potential- 
ity, of presenting approximations of definite 
meaningful situations to people. 

There is a question as to the degree to 
which the respondent reflects his own reac- 


a) Is this wrong? Yes......... No........ Uncer- 
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tion to a situation and to what extent he 
answers in terms of a generalized behavior 
pattern. This is of considerable importance 
in the answers of marginal or partly emanci- 
pated persons, who may feel compelled to 
answer as they believe the new group would 
expect. In some instances this might compel 
a more liberal or individualistic response 
than would ordinarily be given, or again it 
might be reflected in the conservatism of the 
insecure. It is very difficult to differentiate 
here the response pattern which arises out of 
lack of identification with the culture of any 
one group and that which arises from com- 
plete integration with the group. It is pos- 
sible only to infer either marginality or inte- 
gration from personal data gathered from 
the respondents. As long as the procedure 
is to give the judgments questionnaire to 
groups and to have individual respondents 
protected by anonymity, the additional per- 
sonal data will be lacking. (Several funda- 
mentalist evangelical clergymen have said 
that there was only one possible answer for 
true members of their churches to give to 
these cases—that all of these situations were 
wrong.) 

Closely allied here is the question as to 
which personality role is determining the an- 
swers. Each of the young people responding 
is more than a student in a course in the fam- 
ily. He is also a son, a church member, a fra- 
ternity man, a fiancé. Which of these roles 
is strongest in determining the moral judg- 
ments of the individual at this time? The 
suggestion has been made that this question 
could be answered by giving questionnaires 
to the same respondents, or to comparable 
groups, under different circumstances. The 
objections to this are several, chief of which 
is that the test situation is in itself one which 
would carry with it much of the aura of the 
classroom. 

One test was applied to the responses 
given to the case of the college student who 
patronizes prostitutes. The reponses from 
Pennsylvania male students indicated that 
§9 per cent did not believe Paul to be wrong 
in patronizing prostitutes. It was decided to 
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attempt to discover to what degree this re- 
sponse reflected the behavior of the stu- 
dents. It was believed by the investigator 
that here was one instance where the stu- 
dents were answering in terms of what they 
believed was expected of them. A check was 
used for sixty of the students. They were 
asked the following questions: How did you 
answer Question 9? Have you had sex rela- 
tions with a prostitute?—(a) No, (6) Rarely, 
(c) Regularly, (d) Frequently. The re- 
sponses to this check may be tabulated as 
follows: 


Those answering “Yes” (signify- 


ing disapproval)............. 23 
° 


Those answering “No” (approval) 37 


3 
2 


We see, then, that exactly as many respond- 
ents had never experienced sex relations 
with a prostitute as had indicated no dis- 
approval. Of those who indicated no dis- 
approval, 48 per cent had never had such 
experience. Since in a large city the experi- 
ence is available to this 48 per cent as well 
as to the other 52 per cent, it is reasonable 
to suppose that something in the nature of a 
moral code has been operative as a deter- 
rent. While this is of interest in that it 
shows the difference between behavior and 
judgment as expressed by disapproval, it 
should not be forgotten that only the latter 
was requested. It seems logical to suppose 
that many if not all people live by at least 
two moral codes, and in this instance it is 
the stricter which is applied to themselves. 

Closely allied to this is the question re- 
garding the wording of the inquiries. Cuber 
recognizes this in his reference to the “‘lead- 
ing nature” of the questions.3 

When selecting cases to be presented, care 


3 I[bid., p. 19. 
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must be taken to include only those which 
represent problem situations within the 
range of the respondent’s experience. The 
response increases in value as the case pre- 
sented permits identification. For this rea- 
son, Cases 1, 2, 7, 9, and 11 appear to be su- 
perior to the others in Cuber and Pell’s se- 
ries. 

It would be incorrect for us to infer ap- 
proval of any of these kinds of behavior 
from the answers elicited by these questions. 
It is the feeling of many of the respondents 
(and my feeling, too) that there is, on a 
moral level, great difference between not dis- 
approving an action or a situation and ap- 
proving it. It may be that the character of 
the responses in some of these cases arises 
from the nature of the question asked. A 
more precise reflection of the attitudes of the 
respondents toward the problems might be 
achieved by giving an opportunity to check 
the degree of approval on a five-point scale 
ranging through “strongly approve,” ‘‘ap- 
prove,” “uncertain,” “disapprove,” “strong- 
ly disapprove.” No attempt is made here to 
consider these as equidistant steps on a scale 
but only as a way of achieving a clearer re- 
sponse. 

Cuber and Pell suggest that their method 
“a) approximates the case method in com- 
pleteness; 6) produces comparable data from 
a relatively large number of subjects; and 
c) may be adapted to repeated observations 
either with the same or with different in- 


4 For the purposes at hand it is suggested that the 
five-point scale be defined as follows: 


1. Strongly approve—by this we mean that you con- 
sider this behavior socially desirable and that you 
would personally favor its extension or adoption. 

2. Approve—by this we mean that you believe that 
in this case the behavior is socially acceptable. 

3. Uncertain—by this we mean that you do not 
know or care whether this is right or wrong, 
either for the individual or for society. 

4. Disapprove—by this we mean that you believe 
this behavior should not be encouraged in others 
nor should you act so yourself. 

. Strongly disapprove—by this we mean that you 
believe this behavior should be discouraged and 
punished because it is personally and socially un- 
desirable. 
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formants.”> I am in complete agreement 
with them and suggest the changes above 
in the belief that they would improve the 
method. 

Table 1 presents percentage responses of 
the two series in order that the high degree 
of rank-order correlation may be seen. In 
addition to this there are two other features 
of interest in the comparison of the two 
series. The Jones series shows greater tend- 
ency toward disapproval. The coefficients 
of correlation, although positive, are lower 
for the uncertain responses than for either 
of the other choices. 

It has been possible to show here (Table 
1) a comparison of the Jones series with the 
Cuber and Pell series arranged to indicate 
differences in response according to the sex 
of the respondents. Some additional data 
obtained by the Jones series made it possible 
to see differences in response according to 
the religious affiliation of the respondent. 

These data show, in tables not repro- 
duced here, that Catholic and Protestant 
males fail to agree by more than ro per cent 
on twenty-one of twenty-five questions. 
Those on which Catholic and Protestant 
males most nearly agree are: 5)—Larry’s 
wife is not behaving improperly; 8—mar- 
riage without love is wrong; 12b—it is wrong 
for Larry to dissuade Betty from divorce ac- 
tion; 12c (Would it be wrong to try to con- 
test the divorce?)—neither group shows any 
great degree of conviction either way. That 
this is a real area of uncertainty is shown by 
the fact that this question is one on which 
the greatest number of “Uncertain” an- 
swers were given. 

Also, the Catholic and Jewish males 
failed to agree on twenty of twenty-five 
questions by more than ro per cent. Two of 
the points of agreement, 56 and 120, are 
also seen in the Catholic-Protestant group. 
In one other, 15, concerning nonerotic 
friendship between a married woman and a 
single man, disagreement is of just 1o per 
cent. This is true also of Question 5a—it is 
wrong for Larry to have an extramarital af- 


5 Ibid., p. 14. 
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fair. Actually, 5b and 12) are the only two of twenty-five questions, and Catholic and 
questions on which Catholic and Jewish Jewish females disagreed by more than 10 
males agree within the 8 per cent maximum per cent on eleven of twenty-five questions. 
agreement cited by Cuber and Pell. 


The high degree of correlation of the two 


TABLE 1 
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TO ‘““MORAL EVALUATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE” 
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Among the female respondents in the _ series indicates clearly the agreement of the 
Jones series, Catholics and Protestants dis- two groups as to the kinds of behavior which 
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A METHOD FOR STUDYING MORAL JUDGMENTS 


The significant male-female differences 
seen in the results of the Cuber and Pell se- 
ries also appear in the Jones series. The se- 
ries agree in showing the continued existence 
of a double standard of sex morals. 

The greatest difference in the two series is 
seen in the responses based on religious dif- 
ferences. The question of the effect of reli- 
gious background on attitudes toward ques- 
tions of sex morals is not answered by these 
data. More data are needed, especially from 
other than college-student groups. 

There is nothing in the Jones series to in- 
dicate that geographical differences have 
any effect on the character of the responses, 
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even though this was the principal difference 
in the known character of the two groups. 
Data from other groups carefully selected on 
this basis would be interesting. 

The two series agree in revealing the 
illogic, inconsistency, and contradictions 
which may be disturbing to the moralist but 
which are the very stuff of moral codes. 

The experience of this investigator with 
this method of securing moral judgments 
convinces him that, with careful attention to 
the criticisms mentioned above, it will add a 
valuable instrument for the investigation of 
attitudes. 
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THE EFFECT OF DUTCH RULE ON THE CIVILIZATION 


OF THE EAST INDIES 


A. VANDENBOSCH 


ABSTRACT 


The Netherlands Indies has been under Dutch rule for over three hundred years. It is a country of in- 
tense colonization, yet the native society has not been deeply penetrated by Western influences. This is due 
chiefly to the character of Dutch colonial policy and administration. The Dutch have followed a policy of 
nonassimilation. They have sought to preserve and strengthen native institutions and cultures. Lower 
education has been kept as much as possible on native basis. Higher education was not developed until very 
recently, and the standards maintained were so high as to keep the number of students very low. 


Before considering the actual influence of 
the Dutch on the civilization of that part 
of the Malay Archipelago controlled by the 
Netherlands, it may be well to note a num- 
ber of factors bearing on the force and ex- 
tent of that influence. While the Dutch have 
been in the East Indies for over three cen- 
turies, their control over much of the area 
was only nominal until recent years. Out- 
side of Java only Amboina, the Minahassa, 
and a few other small areas were subjected 
to Dutch administrative penetration. Most 
of the Outer Territories were brought under 
effective administrative control in the nine- 
ties and the early years of this century. One 
vast region, New Guinea, had to wait until 
the past decade for an effective administra- 
tive penetration. Feeble efforts to establish 
administrative posts in New Guinea were 
made repeatedly in the hundred years before 
1930, but at the latter date there were still 
only a few posts on the fringes of this huge 
area. Moreover, administrative penetration 
was not everywhere of equal intensity. 

Receptivity to the penetration of alien 
influences varied greatly within the East 
Indies. Java, dense in population, Moslem 
in religion, and with a higher civilization 
than most of the Outer Islands, resisted 
alien cultural penetration. In certain parts 
of the Outer Islands where the population 
was sparse, the indigenous culture and reli- 
gion low, and where Dutch administration 
has been intense for centuries, there has 
been a marked cultural assimilation. This 


is especially true of Minahassa (Northern 
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Celebes) and Ambon or Amboina, which are 
often referred to as the twelfth and thir- 
teenth provinces of Holland. 

While military penetration was some- 
times somewhat in advance of administra- 
tive penetration, its influence was essentially 
negative. The character of the penetration 
by Christian missions ought also to be brief- 
ly noted. Mission penetration was some- 
times in advance of administrative and 
sometimes even of military penetration. 
Most Christian missions in the East Indies 
are either Dutch or German. The mission- 
aries are very carefully trained for their 
work before being sent out, and they do not 
seek to win converts on the day of their ar- 
rival in a new field. Instead, they patiently 
spend years and even decades in a new field 
to win the confidence of the natives and to 
learn their social structure and thought pat- 
terns. Dr. Nicolaus Adriani, for example, 
spent years in Central Celebes before he 
sought to win the people of his district for 
Christianity. This type of missionary activ- 
ity is less disturbing to the native society, 
but the changes it induces are no less funda- 
mental than the other more common type 
of evangelization. There are at present 
about two million native Christians in the 
East Indies, which is approximately 3 per 
cent of the total population. 

Another important factor in the situation 
is the nature of Dutch colonial policy. 
Probably more than any other colonial 
power the Netherlands has followed a policy 
of nonassimilation. Not only have the 
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Dutch shown a preference for indirect rule, 
but they have sought to preserve, to revive 
where necessary, and to strengthen the na- 
tive institutions and cultures. There has 
been no attempt to westernize the Indone- 
sian. Indeed, a recent French observer' of 
Dutch colonial policy and administration re- 
proaches the Dutch for not having brought 
their culture to the East Indies. While this 
is a distinguishing characteristic of Dutch 
colonial policy, there are other features of 
Dutch colonial administration which tend to 
neutralize it. Dutch administration in the 
East Indies is very intense. The number of 
imported Dutch colonial officials is very 
high, certainly, as compared with the Amer- 
ican and British colonies. Dutch adminis- 
tration penetrates much deeper into native 
society than the Organic Act and the laws 
would indicate. There is much illegal exer- 
cise of authority through the use of gentle 
compulsion (prentah aloes). There has been 
much complaint among the Dutch them- 
selves of the Dutch official urge to regulate 
native life in detail. 

In some respects the influence of the 
Western forces is extremely strong in the 
East Indies, for it is a country of intense 
colonization. Reference has already been 
made to the large number of persons in the 
East Indian government service who have 
been recruited from the Netherlands. Dur- 
ing the depression, after many had been re- 
tired to reduce personnel costs, there were 
still over seven thousand such persons in the 
colonial service. A few years before, in 1928, 
the figure had stood at over eight thousand. 
At the same time there were fewer than half 
that number of Britishers in the Indian serv- 
ice and fewer than five hundred Americans 
in the Philippines service. The European 
population is also relatively large, especially 
as compared with India. All Eurasians are, 
however, classified as Europeans, and this 
fact makes comparison somewhat difficult. 
In addition to the Europeans there are over 
a million and a quarter Chinese in the East 
Indies. While the Chinese do not of course 


*G. H. Bousquet, Le Politique musulmane et 
coloniale des pays bas (Paris, 1939). 
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represent a Dutch or even a Western influ- 
ence they do represent an alien influence; 
their presence must tend to weaken the ri- 
gidity of the indigenous society and thus 
make it more receptive to Dutch influences. 
The amount of Western capital invested in 
the East Indies is great, being estimated at 
between four and six billion florins, including 
the billion and a half florins of East Indian 
public debt, which is held almost altogether 
by Netherlanders. While some of the West- 
ern enterprises did not deeply affect native 
society, some of them, like the sugar indus- 
try, penetrated very deeply. 

After this brief examination of the gen- 
eral factors having a bearing on the pene- 
tration of Dutch influences on East Indian 
life, I turn to the effect of Dutch rule on 
Indonesian life. A Dutch missionary who 
lived for many years in Central Celebes has 
described what happened to the native so- 
ciety of the district in which he lived. Until 
1905 the East Indian government followed 
a policy of nonintervention in the internal 
affairs of this region, and until this time the 
native society was practically untouched by 
Dutch influence. With the abandonment of 
the policy of nonintervention in that year 
and the adoption of direct administration 
the native society began to disintegrate and 
finally to collapse. The government built 
roads with forced labor, and soon the people 
were moving to new locations along the 
roads. Individual tax assessments in money 
compelled the natives to shift from barter to 
a money economy, at least in part, and thus 
contributed to the disintegration of the na- 
tive communities. The natives were per- 
suaded to change their methods of produc- 
tion and in one way or another were weaned 
away from their traditional ways of living. 

Their religion was also affected as certain 
practices were repressed. Head-hunting, 
for example, was thought necessary to in- 
sure good health and successful crops. A re- 
ligious ceremony of great importance was 
the bone-cleaning ceremony. At this ritual 
the bones of the dead were cleaned several 
months after death to prepare the departed 
spirit for entrance to its heavenly home. The 
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repression of these religious practices natu- 
rally caused bewilderment, and in their deep 
spiritual perplexity the natives turned to the 
Christian missionaries, whom they hal 
learned to trust. This description of the ef- 
fect of the Dutch administrative penetra- 
tion upon this district is undoubtedly typi- 
cal of what happened in many areas of the 
Outer Islands. 

While Christianity has won few converts 
among the Moslems, the general influence 
of Christianity and the penetration of West- 
ern ideas has had a marked effect on the 
Moslem community. Christian missionary 
activity has caused a sharp reaction among 
the Moslems. A number of societies have 
been organized to strengthen Moslem loy- 
alty. Displaying much religious zeal, these 
societies engage in many of the same activi- 
ties and have adopted many of the methods 
of the Christian missions. While the govern- 
ment asserts a policy of religious neutrality, 
it probably is partial to the Moslem reform- 
ist movement. 

How deeply Western influences have 
eaten into native Moslem society can be 
seen from a peculiar development of recent 
years. It is very difficult under Moslem law 
for a woman to obtain a divorce without the 
co-operation of her husband. If she cannot 
obtain a dissolution of the marriage by in- 
ducing her husband to reject her, or if she 
fails to obtain it through ransom, there re- 
mains only nullification. The cases in which 
a marriage can be nullified are very narrowly 
circumscribed. The Moslem law, however, 
prescribes the nullification of a marriage in 
case of the apostasy of one of the parties. 
Apostasy is regarded as an abominable act, 
punishable in this world and the next. 
Death, denial of the corpse-washing ritual, 
prohibition of the funeral ritual, denial of 
right of burial in a Moslem cemetery, disso- 
lution of marriage—these are some of the 
legal consequences of a declaration of apos- 
tasy under Moslem law. Yet Arabian and 
Indonesian women now brave social disap- 
proval and religious anathema, if necessary, 
to free themselves from an unhappy or in- 
tolerable marriage. In a Moslem country 
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governed by Moslems they would run the 
grave risk of the death penalty, but under 
Dutch rule they are perfectly safe. The 
woman appears before the Council of Priests 
to make her declaration of apostasy, and the 
Council pronounces the dissolution. Many 
of the women who have thus obtained their 
freedom have declared acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. Some of these, after obtaining their 
nullification, return to the Moslem faith. 

In spite of centuries of Dutch rule, prob- 
ably not over five hundred thousand people 
in the East Indies speak Dutch. Instead of 
forcing their language upon the natives, the 
Dutch have made intense studies of native 
languages and have saved some of them 
from extinction. Whether this policy of pre- 
serving native languages was wise in every 
case may be doubted; for the number of 
languages is large, and some of the languages 
are spoken by few people. From the earliest 
days the Dutch have propagated Malay, 
which has become an indispensable common 
language. In the early days of the Dutch 
rule it was used in education and in propa- 
gating the Protestant religion. The early 
teachers and clergy first tried Dutch but, 
finding this impossible, resorted to Malay. 
As a result, the colloquial Malay, the Malay 
of general use, has become corrupted with 
many Dutch words. It is quite different 
from the Malay of the Malay people of the 
East Coast of Sumatra and the Straits. 

At this point it should be noted that the 
Dutch, after the middle of the last century, 
gave the native élite, in particular the Java- 
nese regents, Dutch education. Many of 
them came to the Netherlands to obtain 
part of their education and returned pretty 
well “Dutchified.”” One, Noto Soroso, for ex- 
ample, remained in Holland and has won a 
distinguished reputation as a Dutch poet. 
How thoroughly westernized some of these 
families became in their outlook is indicated 
in the volume of letters by the daughter of 
a Javanese regent, published some twenty 
years ago.” The letters, written in the years 
around 1900, reflect a bitter dissatisfaction 


?Raden A. Kartini, Door Duisternis tot Licht 
(The Hague, 1923). 


with the position of women in Javanese so- 
ciety. In letters to her Dutch friends the 
author expressed an intense desired to lead 
a movement for the education and emanci- 
pation of Javanese women. As a memorial 
to her a society was organized to found and 
maintain schools for the education of 
Javanese girls. 

The Dutch policy of recognizing, preserv- 
ing, and developing native institutions has 
been most thoroughly carried out in the 
field of law. The work of Professor van Vol- 
lenhoven at Leiden and of Professors Ter 
Haar, Holleman, Kollewijn, and Logemann 
in the East Indies in the study of customary 
native law is unique and truly great. As a 
result of the work of these men, native cus- 
tomary law has not only been saved but was, 
until the present crisis, being developed 
along its own lines to meet the new problems 
which come as a result of the impact of the 
West. The Indonesians live under their own 
customary law save in the matter of penal- 
ties under the criminal law. Adat (custom- 
ary-law) penalties had to be modified be- 
cause so many of them were such as no 
Western power could in good conscience en- 
force, and they could not stand up under 
modern developments. As a peculiarity of 
the customary law the absence of imprison- 
ment as a penalty may be mentioned. 

Whatever its advantages, this policy has 
been accompanied by many difficult prob- 
lems. There are some twenty customary- 
law areas, each with its own law. The stage 
of development varies greatly within these 
areas and even more among these areas. 
The contacts between the peoples of these 
various areas, and of the Indonesians with 
other racial groups, each with a different 
legal system, naturally make for a great deal 
of confusion and uncertainty. With the so- 
cial and economic development of the na- 
tives, new legal needs for which there were 
no rules in customary law suddenly ap- 
peared. Solutions had to be found to meet 
these problems. One device to meet some 
of these problems is the voluntary adoption 
of Western law. Western natives may adopt 
Western law by a sort of naturalization proc- 
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ess. To meet the problem of conflicts be- 
tween people of different racial groups, the 
so-called “interracial” law had to be de- 
veloped. 

One of the most noteworthy features of 
Dutch colonial administration is the degree 
to which science is applied to the life and 
problems of the East Indies. There are no 
less than sixty-three scientific institutes and 
societies in the dependency. Some of the sci- 
entific institutions, such as the botanical 
garden at Buitenzorg and the sugar and rub- 
ber laboratories in various parts of the coun- 
try, have been the envy of other countries. 
On the material side the Dutch rule has 
been truly remarkable and extraordinarily 
successful—and yet not entirely so. To date, 
scientific study and research is still almost 
altogether in Dutch hands; Indonesian par- 
ticipation in it is practically nil. 

The explanation for this lack of Indone- 
sian participation in science and research is 
quite apparent. Netherlands Indies, with 
Indo-China, was the last Asiatic colony to 
introduce higher education, but Indo-China 
is after all a much more recently colonized 
land. And even today the number of stu- 
dents in the institutions of higher learning 
in the Indies is extremely small. Whereas 
India and the Philippines number such stu- 
dents by the thousands, the East Indies 
count them only by the hundreds. The 
Dutch like to excuse themselves on this 
score by explaining that besides Japan the 
East Indies is the only Asiatic country which 
has maintained its institutions of higher 
learning on the same standards as those of 
the West. In other Eastern countries, 
though the opportunities and facilities for 
education are much greater and enormous 
numbers of students have responded to take 
advantage of them, the standards of higher 
education are low. The Dutch claim their 
policy is better. Whether it is so is probably 
a moot question. This tardiness in develop- 
ing institutions of higher learning explains 
in general the slow rate of westernization of 
the Indonesians and especially the arrested 
development of the native political move- 
ment. The Dutch policy did not permit the 
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development of native leaders in large num- 
bers. 

Like most Asiatics, the Indonesians are 
not highly critical of their own work or that 
of others, but unlike other Asiatics the Indo- 
nesians are not inclined to overestimation 
of their own abilities as students of science. 
On the contrary, a lack of self-confidence 
characterizes their attitude. They have not 
yet shown a great interest in science, except 
in the science of medicine. In this field they 
have shown an unusual aptitude. 

Attention ought to be drawn to one very 
obvious effect of Dutch rule on Indonesian 
life. Dutch peace and order, Dutch science 
and sanitation, have reduced the death rate 
to a low figure, but the lack of penetration 
of Western attitudes has caused the birth 
rate to remain high. As a result, Java is 
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struggling with the problem of population 
pressure. The government is planting thou- 
sands of Javanese families a year in the 
Outer Islands. The effect of this on all 
phases of Indonesian life must be great. 

The influence and effect of Dutch policy 
on other phases of Indonesian civilization 
might profitably be examined, but enough 
has been given to indicate the general situa- 
tion. It is safe to conclude that Western in- 
fluences have penetrated less deeply in the 
East Indies than in any other dependency 
in southeastern Asia; and this fact is due 
primarily to the character of Dutch colonial 
policy, which has retarded rather than ac- 
celerated the penetration of Western influ- 
ences. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In accordance with the policy of encouraging the expression of divergent views, 


the editor presents the following letters. 


To the Editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
DEAR Sir: 


I regret to inform you that I have been libeled 
by the publication in the September, 1942, issue 
of your journal (pp. 285-87) of Dr. Svend 
Riemer’s review of my recent book, National 
Unity and Disunity (Bloomington, Ind.: Prin- 
cipia Press, 1941). Hence I am asking you to 
publish this letter in full in a conspicuous place 
in the earliest possible issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology in order to rectify an un- 
pleasant situation. 

Dr. Riemer has imputed to me a conscious 
desire to use “the cover of a scientific attitude” 
in order to propose and to conduct a political 
and social enemy propaganda even to the point 
of encouraging Hitler to carry on a policy of 
national expansion in Europe. Nor are matters 
helped by the fact that Dr. Riemer did not fore- 
stall the possible implication that two eminent 
mathematicians and a celebrated research foun- 
dation have been identified with this alleged 
“propaganda” as well as with my allegedly 
quasi-scientific “‘bluff.’”’ It is naturally my clear 
duty to defend the character and reputation of 
my friends, benefactors, publisher, and the 
university that has given me a distinguished 
research appointment. 

The two eminent mathematicians are Pro- 
fessors J. L. Walsh and M. H. Stone, both mem- 
bers of the National Academy, both now serving 
their country, and each, before leaving Harvard, 
in turn the chairman of our department of 
mathematics. Moreover, M. H. Stone is the son 
of Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone of the United 
States Supreme Court. This fact alone might 
have given pause to Dr. Riemer before embark- 
ing upon his adventure in criticism. 

As to my scientific “bluff” with which the 
above are inferentially identified I am naturally 
in an awkward position as author of the book in 
question. Nevertheless I think it not unreason- 
able if I here tender some germane though 
necessarily short excerpts from the considered 
judgments of some eminent persons in several 
fields who have reviewed my book in other 
journals, and who, if Dr. Riemer be correct, 
have been “fooled” by my “bluff.” 
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E. L. THorNDIKE:' This is an interesting book. 
In it Dr. Zipf reports the discovery that in the United 
States and certain other nations at certain periods 
the population sizes of cities and towns form ap- 
proximately a harmonic series. ... . This discovery? 
may rank with Quetelet’s discovery. .... Dr. Zipf 
is greatly to be congratulated upon his perspicacity 
in making it. He shows how the specialization of 
wealth and labor and the prevalence of exchange 
must produce an organization of the population into 
communities with some inverse relation between 
population-size and the numbers of communities, 
though this inverse relation could have many forms 
other than that of the harmonic series. Nobody, I 


F, Stuart CHAPIN: .... This is an empirical re- 
sult of considerable interest, and the author is to be 
complimented for his industry and care in critically 
examining this hypothesis. When, however, one 
turns to the theoretical explanation, the author’s 
work is not so convincing. .... 3 

FRANK H. HANKINs: This is altogether a quite 
unusual book; it is both a very substantial contribu- 
tion to social science and a tract for the times... .. 
This finding would in itself make this book a first- 
class contribution to social science, but the further 
elaboration of this finding makes it epoch-making.4 

GEORGE A. LUNDBERG: This is a very important 
BOOK, :..... Without going into details and reserva- 
tions, the present reviewer is of the opinion that with 
the return of relative sanity in world outlook and a 
more sober consideration of the fundamental prob- 
lems of social science, Dr. Zipf’s analysis will be re- 
garded on the whole as a distinguished contribution. 

5 

J. F. Brown: .... This broad collection of data 
from the most varied countries and times is very 
impressive, and the correlation between inhomogen- 
eity of data and upsets of socioeconomic equilibrium 
is undoubtedly positive. .... No critic will be able 
to raise the cry that this is meaningless counting. 
ie wape Although Zipf takes great pains to be objec- 


t Science, XCIV (1941), 19. 

2 But cf. A. J. Lotka, Science, XCIV (1941), 164, 
as well as my extended remarks, Sociometry, V 
(1942), 48-62. 

3 Sociometry, IV (1941), 418-21. 

4 Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CCXVII (1941), 173. 


S American Statistical Association 
XXXVI (1941), 441. 
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judge, will dispute this. ... . 
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tive and scientific, he does not attempt to shirk the 
implications of his data and his thesis as he sees 
them..... This is an ambitious and an important 
work. The final validity of the arguments (as the 
author himself admits) awaits both further evidence 
and the course of history. In the meantime this book 
should go on the required reading list of every serious 
student of social phenomena.® 

Brooks Emeny:.... It [i.e., this book] is one 
which any serious student of foreign affairs, how- 
ever, cannot ignore.’ 

CLyYpE KLuckHOLm: ... . Includes empirical data 
(population and income statistics) and the proof 
that to a perfectly amazing degree there is an orderli- 
ness .... which may be expressed in a very simple 
and mathematical fashion..... While not con- 
vinced of every interpretation which Zipf offers of 
the departure of certain constellations of data from 
his generalized harmonic series, the reviewer does 
believe that Zipf’s analysis of his facts does give a 
quantitative demonstration that “the old order is 
over.’’* 


And there are further reviews in the same 
vein. Although these reviews per se do not suf- 
fice to establish the Harmonic Law, they never- 
theless suffice to defend me against Dr. Riemer’s 
charges: demonstration is dilettantic,”’ 
“the theorem is a bluff,” “‘the book is too danger- 
ous to be dismissed with a few remarks on in- 
adequate scholarship.”’ Of course these reviews 
contain valued constructive criticisms as I had 
hoped (cf. Chapin, op. cit.: ‘The author ex- 
plicitly welcomes examination of his work with a 
view to verification’). Students of regionalism 
and the distribution of raw materials and popu- 
lations can only profit from reading the reviews 
in full. But that is a far cry from Dr. Riemer’s 
undisguised insinuations. 

It is true that on the basis of my quantitative 
data I drew certain inferences (in 1940!!!) about 
the internal instability of the British Empire, 
India, the British ruling class, Europe, Germany, 
and even the United States which subsequent 
events, far from controverting, have substanti- 
ated. To aver that I was thereby propagandiz- 


Psychological Bulletin, XX XVIII (1941), 758-61. 
7 American Journal of International Law, XXXV 
(1941), 593-94. 
American Anthropologist, (1941), 667-68. 
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ing for the emergence of those events is silly 
(not to use a stronger term). Indeed, it is by no 
means certain that the Harmonic Law with all 
that it implies is not placing its cold hand of re- 
striction upon our present war economy as well 
as upon our plans for post-war reconstruction. 
Moreover, nothing has happened to cause me to 
retract a single word of my general statement 
about the Principle of Purge in reference to the 
leaders and members of group movements of 
whatever sort in whatever country (including 
Dr. Riemer’s “‘war-mongers’’) if their activity is 
in fact deleterious to the national economy. 
Time has yet to prove me wrong in this matter. 

As to the rest of Dr. Riemer’s review I point 
out that my discussion (pp. 73-80) of the social 
history of the United States which Dr. Riemer 
held up to ridicule was precisely one of the sec- 
tions that Dr. Chapin considered to consist of a 
“stimulating insight.”’ As far as I can see, mine 
are not the words to which Dr. Riemer’s terms, 
“bluff,” “dilettantic,” and ‘‘inadequate scholar- 
ship” should be applied. 

I hope this letter will serve to rectify any un- 
pleasant impression that may have been made 
by Dr. Riemer against Drs. Walsh and Stone, 
the research foundation named, and my pub- 
lishers. I also hope that this letter will con- 
tribute its share in defending the traditional 
American standards of fair criticism against 
what seems to be a new tendency—quite foreign 
to our native habits—to attack the character 
and motives of a person whose carefully weighed 
research conclusions do not happen to conform 
to the popular political, social, and economic 
vogues of the moment. I am sure that in de- 
fending our traditional American standards of 
criticism I am right in viewing Dr. Riemer, the 
editor, and all others mentioned in this letter 
as like-minded allies. I should like to believe 
that Dr. Riemer has merely been the victim of 
his own passing emotions during troublous times 
that social scientists are trying to understand. 
The tone of this present letter, though decidedly 
firm, is by no means unfriendly. 


GEORGE KINGSLEY ZIPF 


Harvard University 
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Mills College, California.—As an experi- 
ment in inter-American understanding, La 
Casa Pan-Americana was established at 
Mills last summer to maintain a residence 
center of Pan-American studies on the Paci- 
fic Coast. A color film depicting the life and 
program of the Casa is available in silent or 
sound versions to interested groups. 


Wayne University.—Two graduate fellow- 
ships for research in Negro-Jewish relations 
have been provided at Wayne by the De- 
troit units of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
the Jewish Community Council for the year 
1942-43. 

NOTES 

The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History Incorporated.—The eight- 
eenth annual celebration of Negro History 
Week will be held February 7-14. The 
Negro History Bulletin for this year will 
publish material on the Negro’s contribution 
to the advancement of democracy. 


Australia.—An Australian Institute of 
Sociology has been formed for the purpose of 
promoting sociological research in Australia 
and, in particular, research connected with 
Australian problems. Professor Elkin, New 
South Wales, is president of the society. 
Vice-presidents are Dr. Wand, archbishop 
of Brisbane; Professor Fox, University of 
Western Australia; Principal Kiek, Parkin 
College, South Australia; Professor Elliott, 
University of Tasmania; Professor Crawfor, 
University of Melbourne; and Professor 
Macrea, New South Wales. Honorary secre- 
tary is Miss Aileen Fitzpatrick. Dr. Lloyd 
Ross is honorary treasurer. The Institute 
is anxious to make contact without delay 
with groups in Britain and America that are 
concerning themselves with problems of the 
war and reconstruction. 


Journal of Legal and Political Sociology.— 
Making its debut in October, the new 
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Journal of Legal and Political Sociology de- 
voted its first issue to articles on ‘“Democ- 
racy and Social Structure.” Editors G. Gur- 
vitch, K. Llewellyn, R. Lowie, R. Pound, 
R. Maclver, and T. V. Smith stated in the 
Preface that the Journal would deal with 
the “problems of legal and political behavior 
and legal institutions and symbols, in their 
functional relationships with types of groups 
and inclusive societies.” 

Special tribute was paid to the late Broni- 
slaw Malinowski, one of the founders of the 
new publication and a member of its editor- 
ial board. All communications should be 
addressed to Dr. Georges Gurvitch, New 
School for Social Research, 66 West Twelfth 
Street, New York City. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The Sixth 
Annual Meeting was held on Friday, No- 
vember 13, in Detroit. Among the papers 
presented were “Social Participation in War- 
time,’”’ by Edwin Lemert, of Western Michi- 
gan College; “Subversive Elements in Mi- 
nority Groups,” by Alfred M. Lee, of Wayne 
University; and ‘““The Farm Family and the 
War,” by Roy H. Holmes, of the University 
of Michigan. A round-table discussion was 
held on “The Role of the Sociologist in the 
War and in Postwar Planning.” 


National Committee for Mental H ygiene.— 
The Thirty-third Annual Meeting and 
luncheon was held at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City on November 12. 


Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
To meet an anticipated aggravation of 
intergroup race and cultural relations caused 
by war and post-war conditions, the Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, directed 
by Stewart B. Cole, is preparing a series of 
teachers’ manuals and classroom units of 
work. These will be published during the 
1942-43 school year. 

Beloit College.—Lloyd V. Ballard has re- 
turned to Beloit College after a year’s leave 
of absence during which he served as assist- 
ant director of the Division of Child Wel- 
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fare, Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Welfare, in the development of a state-wide 
program for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


University of Chicago.—Assistant Profes- 
sor of Anthropology Fred Eggan joined the 
Board of Economic Warfare, Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare Analysis, in November to 
work on problems of reoccupation and re- 
construction in the Far East. 


University of Cincinnati.—Earle Eubank 
has returned to the department of sociology 
after a year’s sabbatical leave. 


Columbia University.—Professor Robert 
S. Lynd has been elected executive officer of 
Columbia’s department of sociology. Pro- 
fessor Robert K. Merton has taken a leave 
of absence for war work in Washington. 


Duke University.—Dr. John Gillin, asso- 
ciate professor of anthropology, has been 
appointed consultant for the Office of Strate- 
gic Services. He continues to carry a full 
load of courses at Duke. 

This past summer Dr. Gillin did ethno- 
logical field work in Guatemala on a joint 
grant from Duke University and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in collaboration 
with the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 


University of Iowa.—Editor Herbert Blu- 
mer of the American Journal of Sociology, 
who is professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will join the sociology de- 
partment at Iowa for the coming semester. 
Professor Blumer will offer an advanced 
course in human behavior and social action 
and a seminar on research methods. 


University of Kansas.—Departmental 
Chairman Dr. Carroll D. Clark has been 
appointed captain in the army air corps. 
Dr. Seba Eldridge is serving as acting chair- 
man. The research volume on Development 
of Collective Enterprise by Dr. Eldridge and 
associates will be issued shortly by the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press. Dr. Mabel Elliott’s 
monograph on “The Nature and the Extent 
of Divorce” appeared recently in the vol- 
ume Marriage and the Family, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. 
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University of Maryland.—O. E. Baker, 
after thirty years in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is leaving his pres- 
ent position as senior social scientist in the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare to become head of the department 
of geography in a new Institute being es- 
tablished at the University of Maryland 
bearing the tentative title, Institute in Geo- 
economics and Politics. The purpose of the 
Institute is to train men and women for 
administrative and technical positions, both 
governmental and private, in foreign coun- 
tries after the war. The Institute will in- 
clude departments in modern languages, 
political science, economics, military tactics, 
psychology, history, geography, and inter- 
national trade. The teachers will hold con- 
sultant or other positions in departments of 
the federal government. 


University of Michigan.—Arthur E. Wood 
is acting chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the department while Robert C. 
Angell is on leave in the army air corps. 
Richard C. Fuller has been appointed to an 
associate professorship. Theodore C. New- 
comb is on leave and is in Washington as 
consultant in social psychology. 


University of Minnesota.—The School of 
Social Work has been established to carry on 
the previous graduate course in social work 
with Dr. F. Stuart Chapin as director and 
Miss Gertrude Vaile as associate director. 

New members of the School of Social 
Work are: Miss Rose Green, assistant pro- 
fessor of social work in the field of children’s 
services; Mrs. Alice Clendening, assistant 
professor of social work in the field of medi- 
cal social work; Miss Lois Beemer and Miss 
Katherine Flanagan, instructors. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Brew- 
ton Berry has been granted a leave this year 
to continue his work on the history of the 
Missouri Indians. 

Mr. Forrest Kellogg, former assistant 
instructor here, has become assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

Miss Ethelyn Davis, Volker Fellow at the 
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University in 1940-42, is now teaching at the 
Texas State College for Women. 

Mr. Lawrence Hepple has been added to 
the extension staff as instructor in sociology. 


Pennsylvania State College-—Simon Marc- 
son, formerly of the Office of Radio Research 
of Columbia University, has been appointed 
instructor of sociology to replace Richard G. 
Davis, who is on leave with the armed 
forces. 

Kingsley Davis, head of the department 
of sociology, is on leave. Dr. Davis is en- 
gaged in demographic work for the State 
Department at the Office of Population 
Research of Princeton University. 


University of Rochester.—Professor Ray- 
mond V. Bowers, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, is on leave to serve as 
senior statistician in the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the Selective Service 
System during 1942-43. 

Dr. Henry D. Sheldon, Jr., has resigned 
to serve in the Division on Population of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Dr. Collerohe Krassovsky, formerly of 
the University of Michigan, joins the de- 
partment as lecturer. 

Mr. Jerome Himelhoch, of Oxford, Col- 
umbia, and Drew universities, has been 
appointed an instructor in sociology. 


Temple University.—-Dr. Claude C. Bow- 
man, assistant professor of sociology, has 
been named acting dean of men. 


University of Washington.—Robert W. 
O’Brien, instructor in sociology, has become 
national director of the Student Relocation 
Committee in charge of selecting qualified 
Amer‘can-born Japanese students for ad- 
mission to colleges and universities in the 
Midwest and the East. 

Shotaro Frank Miyamoto, associate in 
sociology, has received a pre-doctoral Social 
Science Research Council fellowship for field 
training in problems of the Japanese evacua- 
tion for the Pacific Coast. 

Behind the Japanese Mask, by Dr. Jesse 
F. Steiner, was published by Macmillan in 
December. 

Calvin F. Schmid, who was employed as 
principal research analyst in the Statistical 
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Division of the Wartime Civil Control Ad- 
ministration in San Francisco, has returned 
to the University. The W.C.C.A. had 
charge of evacuating more than 110,000 
Japanese from Military Area 1 and part of 
Military Area 2 of Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Arizona. 


Wayne University —Dr. H. Warren Dun- 
ham, instructor in sociology at Wayne, re- 
ceived the Susan Colver—Rosenberger Award 
this summer at the University of Chicago 
for his doctoral dissertation on “The Charac- 
ter of the Interrelationship of Crime and 
Schizophrenia.” 

New chairman of the Wayne University 
department of sociology, Dr. Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee took office September 1. Dr. Lee 
was formerly a member of the faculties of 
New York University, Yale University, and 
the University of Kansas. He is executive 
director of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis and of the Sumner Club of Yale 
University. He is also chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the American 
Sociological Society and vice-president of 
the Eastern Sociological Society. 

Assistant Professor of Sociology Maude 
L. Fiero taught a special course in sociology 
last summer at the Michigan Training Camp 
for Nurses in Detroit. 

Frank E. Hartung, personnel manager of 
the Airplane Products Corporation, has been 
appointed special instructor in sociology. 

Dr. Edward C. Jandy, author of the re- 
cently published Charles Horton Cooley: 
His Life and His Social Theory, was ap- 
pointed associate professor of sociology last 
September 1. 

Former special instructor in sociology, 
Dr. Stuart Lottier is now a private in the 
army. 


Williams College.—Professor F. L. Schu- 
man is now employed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Washington. 


University of Wyoming.—Arthur Schweit- 
zer has been promoted to assistant professor 
in the department of economics and sociol- 
ogy. Assistant Professor R. M. Bourne has 
taken a leave of absence to join the O.P.A. 


| 
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A Study of War. By Quincy WRIGHT. 2 vols. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxiii+678; xvii+681-1552. $15.00. 


This imposing work by an outstanding au- 
thority is likely to become and remain a stand- 
ard work of reference for many years to come. 
Though in its major conceptions and final for- 
mulations it is the work of its distinguished au- 
thor, A Study of War is at the same time a strik- 
ing illustration of what can be accomplished by 
collaborative research. For some time it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that the enormous 
specialization of modern scholarship calls for re- 
newed efforts at integration and synthesis. But 
such efforts are now likely to be the result of or- 
ganizations rather than individuals—or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, the product of 
individuals aided by organizations. As Profes- 
sor Arnold Toynbee, himself the author of a 
number of imposing endeavors in this work of 
synthesis, has written in his Study of History: 

Such series are monuments of the laboriousness, 
the “‘factual’’ knowledge, the mechanical skill, and 
the organizing power of our society. They will take 
their rank with our stupendous tunnels and bridges 
and dams and liners and battleships and skyscrapers, 
and their editors will be remembered among the fa- 
mous Western engineers. In invading the realm of 
historical thought, the Industrial System has given 
scope to great strategists and has set up marvellous 
trophies of victory. 


There can be little doubt that Professor Quincy 
Wright’s study of war represents a striking 
achievement in this field. Appendix I describes 
in some detail the inception and setup of the 
causes-of-war project at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

At the same time, it is inevitable that under- 
takings of this kind, like all works of men, should 
show the defects of their virtues. Like encyclo- 
pedias, which they in many respects resemble, 
they overwhelm the reader with masses of de- 
tail. They repeat themselves in different sec- 
tions composed at different times; they contain 
startling incongruities resulting from the change 
in research personnel; and in spite of the per- 
sistent attempts at exhaustiveness they over- 
look or take insufficient account of key works in 
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the field. Some instances of all these effects can 
be found in the present work. 

The first volume is devoted to the history of 
war, the second to the analysis of war. The 
work concludes with a brief treatment of the 
control of war. Both volumes contain volumi- 
nous appendixes which in the first volume occupy 
almost three hundred pages and in the second 
volume one hundred and fifty pages. 

The survey of the history of war commences 
with a general discussion of war in relation to 
history and the origin of war. Preceding this 
are two chapters concerned with careful presen- 
tation of the objects of the study as well as its 
setup and organization. We are informed that 
war is to be defined as a “violent contact of dis- 
tinct but similar entities’’ and that, on this basis, 
warlike behavior may be divided into that “‘per- 
taining to animals, to primitive man, to civilized 
man, and to man using modern technology.” 
Although these forms of warfare develop suc- 
cessively out of one another, it is held that each 
is distinctive enough to be spoken of as “‘an 
emergence rather than an evolution.” It will 
be noted that this definition of war is mechanis- 
tic rather than teleological. By contrast, Clause- 
witz’s famous definition stresses the objective 
when it says: “‘War is an act of violence for the 
purpose of forcing the adversary to bow to our 
will.’’ Going still further, in the Christian tradi- 
tion war is defined as a penal institution for the 
purpose of vindicating the moral law. It is ob- 
vious that such definitions as these would ex- 
clude from a study of war such fighting as might 
occur between animals. 

It is the belief of the author of the present 
work that ‘“‘a study of animal warfare may con- 
tribute toward understanding the organic bases 
and social tendencies of war..... ” Asserting 
that “the psychological causes of war lie ulti- 
mately in the characteristics of protoplasm,” 
Wright maintains that the study of simpler ani- 
mal forms would be more helpful in providing 
evidence than the study of such a complex form 
as man. Basing his survey upon a considerable 
number of special studies, such as M. M. Wheel- 
er’s Social Life among Insects and S. Zucker- 
man’s The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes, 
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Wright concludes that there exist fundamental 
drives directed toward these objectives: “food, 
sex, dominance, self-preservation, home terri- 
tory, activity, independence, and society.” 
Succeeding chapters deal on a similar broad 
comparative canvas with primitive warfare, his- 
toric warfare, and modern warfare. Much the 
most considerable space is given to the last, 
which is broadly based upon an analysis of the 
character of modern civilization. To describe 
the character of modern civilization in forty 
pages is bound to be difficult. Any such anal- 
ysis is highly personal and subjective, and nu- 
merous disagreements are likely to be noted by 
any informed reader. Suffice it to say here that 
the analysis is broken down into what are called 
the spirit of modern civilization, the periods of 
modern civilization, and the changes in modern 
civilization. This section on modern civilization 
is followed by chapters dealing respectively with 
fluctuations in the intensity, functions, drives, 
technique, and theory of modern war. This way 
of approaching the matter is rather unsatisfac- 
tory because the several chapters really repre- 
sent different approaches to the same material; 
and unfortunately the inherent contradictions 
between these approaches appear as contradic- 
tions in the treatment as a whole. Specifically, 
the chapter on drives of modern war is some- 
thing of a jumble owing to the fact that drives 
and motives are intermingled in spite of the fact 
that they are quite distinctive. Treating them 
as interchangeable, the author contradicts what 
he has said earlier about drives in dealing with 
animal warfare. Finally, the theory of modern 
war cannot really be treated apart from the 
technique of modern war. It is one of the 
achievements of the modern science of strategy 
to have shown conclusively that theories of mod- 
ern war, as surveyed by the author, are really 
rationalizations of broad techniques. It seems 
curious that the author’s survey of the theory of 
modern war should be almost entirely devoted 
to juristic problems, whereas other kinds of the- 
ory are presented in other chapters. For exam- 
ple, the statement: “‘Most social systems sub- 
ject children to parental discipline, resulting 
in ambivalent feelings of hate and love for the 
parent. Such conflicting attitudes are most 
easily solved by displaying aggressions upon 
an external person or group,” occurs in the 
chapter on drives. Clearly, this is theory and 
rather questionable theory at that. There are 
mahy other instances of rather uncritical atti- 
tudes toward highly debatable positions main- 
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tained by different schools of psychologists, so- 
ciologists, and anthropologists. The attempt to 
deal with the inherent theoretical problems by 
enumeration of them or their alternatives is an 
unsatisfactory escape and tends to bewilder 
rather than enlighten the reader. 

After treating of the contradictions of mod- 
ern civilization, which the author feels have in- 
creased and have brought increasingly violent 
conflicts and war, Wright turns to a broad con- 
sideration of the changes in war through history. 
He gives many striking instances of the creative 
impact of war in the past and makes recurrent 
favorable references to Toynbee’s theory of 
challenge and response and similar works. How- 
ever, he feels that these favorable effects have 
been on the decline; and, as he points out at the 
end of his discussion of functions, “in the most 
recent stage of world civilization war has made 
for instability, for disintegration, for despotism, 
and for unadaptability.” A note of nostalgic 
hoping-against-hope is reflected in such state- 
ments as the concluding one in the chapter on 
changes in war through history: ‘‘Modernism 
has hoped to eliminate human catastrophes and 
conquests by social and scientific procedures for 
continuously testing the past values of ideas and 
beliefs. It is, however, recognized that such 
procedures can be effective only if humanity be- 
comes less reluctant to accept the new and to 
abandon the old than it has been in the past.” 
Is there any real expectation that such changes 
in man will take place? 

Fortunately, the author does not rely upon 
such developments as a change in “human na- 
ture.” His second volume, after an extended 
analysis of war in Part III, deals with the con- 
trol of war in a realistic and sane fashion. His 
entire analysis leads him to the conclusion that 
an emerging world community calls for a world 
government, and that only from such a world 
government can an effective control of war be 
expected. 

The richness and scope of the author’s pat- 
tern of analysis defies critical evaluation in de- 
tail. After an extended methodological discus- 
sion a more refined “definition” of war is 
reached on the basis of the several manifesta- 
tions of war. War may be considered, we are 
told, as “‘a simultaneous conflict of armed forces, 
popular feelings, jural dogmas, and national cul- 
tures so nearly equal as to lead to an intensifica- 
tion of each.”” The four aspects of war which 
this definition suggests must all be borne in 
mind, if a realistic conception is to result. Sev- 
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eral species of unsound approach to the prob- 
lems of war have resulted from overemphasizing 
one or another of these aspects. As Wright says: 
“The anarchists, striving to eliminate all legal 
coercion; the isolationists, striving to eliminate 
all inter-group relations; the idealists, striving 
to eliminate all conflicts; and the extreme paci- 
fists, trying to eliminate all violence, are en- 
gaged in a hopeless task.” No doubt each of 
these species of extremists will want to fight 
back; but the reviewer, being of the same opin- 
ion as the author, wishes to commend his views 
as sound and well calculated to give us real in- 
sight into how to control war in the future. 

The chaptersurveying the approach of the sev- 
eral academic disciplines to war seems to overlap 
considerably with various sections of the first 
volume; it is marred, in any case, by the apparent 
absence of an integrated theory of knowledge 
on the part of the author. The cataloguing of 
the several fields makes drab and uninteresting 
reading. The work of men like Morris Cohen 
and A. N. Whitehead, if not the more recondite 
work of modern logicians, provides unifying 
principles of comprehensive scope. This absence 
of a philosophical perspective mars also the dis- 
cussion of causes of war, since the category of 
“cause” is itself intimately bound up with the 
problems of method and approach. While the 
case studies of six big wars, from the Moslem 
conquests to World War I, provide very inter- 
esting raw material, they cannot settle the logi- 
cal issues. Induction on so feeble a foundation 
of fact, even if we accept induction as a sound 
method (and who would?), is utterly incapable 
of supporting generalizations as to the causes of 
war. Consequently, the author finds himself re- 
stricted to summarizing and reporting the views 
of others. ‘The phrase ‘causes of war’ has been 
used in many senses. . . . . Scientists attempt to 
classify, combine, or analyze particular events. 
. ... Historians assume that the future is a de- 
velopment of the past ....they attempt to 
classify events. .... Practical politicians as- 
sume that changes result from free wills operat- 
ing in an environment,” etc., etc. Such a sum- 
mary of approaches, while helpful, is disappoint- 
ing. It is undoubtedly true, as the author sug- 
gests, that “war has politico-technological, juro- 
ideological, socio-religious, and psycho-econom- 
ic causes, ’’ if we mean by these verbal monsters 
to shorthand the proposition that, e.g., “‘war has 
been explained in terms predominantly political 
and technological.’’ But there lurks here what 
Whitehead has called “the fallacy of misplaced 
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concreteness.” Reifying logical processes has 
been taboo ever since Hume and Kant laid the 
foundations for all modern critical philosophy. 
Wright knows this well enough; for he immedi- 
ately speaks of these causes as “points of view” 
which “emphasize the technique, the law, the 
functions, and the drives of war.’”’ But the re- 
sult is that the question of causation is left 
hanging in the air. 

However, these “‘causes”’ or “viewpoints” pro- 
vide the author with the pattern for his analysis. 
He proceeds to lay out the vast mass of his ma- 
terial under four headings: (1) governments 
and the struggle for power, (2) states and the 
divergencies of law, (3) nations and the rivalries 
of cultures, and (4) peoples and the competition 
for a living. In a concluding section on factors 
influencing the incidence of war the several 
points of view are once again surveyed and the 
causes of war once more classified in terms of 
functions, drives, and purposes. Within the 
broad sweep of these sections, such specific top- 
ics as the following find their place: balance of 
power, armament and disarmament, sovereign- 
ty, nationalism and war, public opinion and 
war, etc. In all these fields, Wright displays the 
broad learning and sympathetic insight which 
we have come to expect from him; many of these 
chapters are little books in themselves. 

But, as the old saying goes, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and hence the conclud- 
ing section on the control of war provides the 
clue to, and the unity of, the whole enterprise. 
Wright’s “principles of social action’ are 
summed up in four chapter headings, each 
containing an imperative. We suddenly emerge 
from the sea of reportorial detail and confront 
the author’s own beliefs. Here they are: (a) We 
must start from where we are; (5) We must 
choose the direction in which we want to go; (c) 
Costs must be counted; (d) The time element 
must be appreciated. These principles are all 
expressions of a philosophy of planning for ac- 
tion which rests its case uneasily upon the modi- 
fied kind of Marxian dialectics with which 
Mannheim has been associated. The author 
quotes (with approval?) the suggestion that 
“the dialectical relationship between theory and 
practice insists on the fact [sic/] that, first of all, 
theory, arising out of a definite social impulse, 
clarifies this situation, and in the process of 
clarification reality undergoes a change.” We 
are told that “social synthesis is, therefore, his- 
tory in the making.” It seems doubtful whether 
this species of dialectical reasoning can be made 


plausible from a scientific standpoint. It is cer- 
tain that the author’s preceding highly eclectic 
survey does not provide a basis for it. 

But, assuming that these principles of social 
action are sound, the prevention of war and the 
march toward a warless world become practica- 
ble goals in the light of the mass of knowledge 
surveyed. In discoursing on the prevention of 
war, Wright breaks down his task into four dis- 
tinguishable problems of practical politics: (1) 
the aggressive government, (2) the international 
feud, (3) the crisis period, and (4) the incipient 
war. His views are balanced and may well be 
illustrated by the recipe offered for the handling 
of the aggressive government: “A program of 
political isolation of the aggressive government, 
economic collaboration with its people, and the 
threat of collective sanctions against overt acts 
of aggression is more likely to break the vicious 
circle than a program of counteralliances, eco- 
nomic isolation, and threats of preventive war.” 
In speaking of the crisis period, Wright in a sim- 
ilar vein remarks realistically, ‘““Nations desiring 
peace must rely on prevention rather than on 
neutrality. .... International organization de- 
voted solely to the preservation of a given status 
guo cannot preserve permanent peace.” 

The concluding section, “Toward u Warless 
World,” rests upon the proposition that an or- 
ganization of peace “must be world-wide” yet 
at the same time that “‘it is unlikely that a uni- 
versal pattern of representation can for a long 
time be recognized.”’ But all of Wright’s anal- 
ysis leads him to conclude that “‘the transition 
from security by balance of power to security by 
collective police has to be made all at once.” 
From these three propositions it clearly follows 
that only a victorious great power or combina- 
tion of great powers could, through an act of 
constituent power, bring into existence the 
world constitution under which a genuine world 
government might proceed to function. A defi- 
nite relationship needs to be established between 
such a government and the individual citizen. 
“The greatest weakness of the League Secretari- 
at was its want of access by right to the public 
in all sections of the world.” But Wright also as- 
serts that “unless the fundamental values of 
modern civilization are widely understood and 
accepted, such a political body would have no 
standards of policy or ethics to justify it in 
transcending the existing law.” This way of 
putting the matter suggests an inescapable im- 
passe. In The New Belief in the Common Man 
I have tried to show why agreement on funda- 
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mentals is not necessary for democratic institu- 
tions; why, indeed, democratic institutions are 
designed to provide a working government for 
those who do not agree on fundamentals, pro- 
vided they are willing to accept and follow cer- 
tain restricted rules of conduct—behavior pat- 
terns which make for co-operation rather than 
conflict, peace rather than war. Once such rules 
are granted, it is possible for men to agree on 
concrete tasks and practical steps, even though 
such agreements are strictly ad hoc and are 
reached from fundamentally divergent view- 
points. Only such a view holds out any realistic 
promise that constitutional world government 
might be worked out in this generation. Upon 
that achievement, the author and the reviewer 
agree, the future of war and peace depends. 


J. Frrepricu 
Harvard University 


The Status System of a Modern Community. By 
W. Lioyp WARNER and Paut S. Lunt. 
(“Yankee City Series,’ Vol. II.) New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. xx+ 
246. $3.00. 


For ten years, in bars, offices, wherever soci- 
ologists have congregated, discussion of ‘‘Warn- 
er’s Newburyport study”’ has gone on. It has 
built high hopes and reinforced gloomy ones un- 
til the published account, no matter how bril- 
liant or how bad, could not possibly fulfil the 
supercharged expectations. The second vol- 
ume, original and thorough as a masterpiece, yet 
more defective than some lesser works, will long 
puzzle the wise prognosticators of the past. 

More clearly than the first volume, the sec- 
ond reveals the fundamental focus of the whole 
study—a focus on the positional structure of the 
community. Professor Warner has naturally 
seized upon class position as the central key to ° 
this structure—doubtless because class involves 
every member of the community more directly 
and inclusively than any other part of the social 
organization. Every individual, whether he 
wishes or not, has a place in the class system; 
this place summarizes all his other positions and 
constitutes a shorthand expression of the com- 
munity’s final opinion of him. 

The problem in this volume, however, is not 
to delineate the various strata but to examine 
the other aspects of the positional structure as 
they are related to class. The authors analyze 
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seven sectors of social organization (associa- 
tions, cliques, families, churches, schools, politi- 
cal and economic groupings) to find out how 
group membership extends variously through 
the class strata. The 357 associations, for exam- 
ple, are found to combine class members in 19 
different ways and to create thereby 54 different 
positions which an individual, as a simultaneous 
member of an association and a class, may occu- 
py. Families are found to combine classes in 24 
ways and thus to form 50 different positions 
which a person, as both a family and a class 
member, may fill. Cliques are found to combine 
classes in 31 ways and to give 73 positions which 
a person, as a clique-class man, may hold. The 
positions are neatly charted. They are the ones 
actually found in the community and do not ex- 
haust the logical possibilities, since with a six- 
strata class system there are 40 unique combina- 
tions possible and 94 unique positions. Having 
typed each of the seven sectors according to 
their various group extensions on the class scale, 
the authors synthesize the seven charts into one 
master-chart of the community’s entire posi- 
tional system. They do this by a neat though 
highly formal device. They treat all groupings, 
no matter whether families, cliques, or associa- 
tions, as being identical in type if their member- 
ship has the same extension down the class lad- 
der. Thus, if a clique and a family both draw 
members from the upper-upper and lower-upper 
classes, they are regarded as an identical type. 
In this way a status system for the entire com- 
munity, integrating the seven sectors with the 
class system and showing 34 types of groupings 
and 89 positions, is charted. Each position is 
thus composed of three elements: a class status, 
membership in a particular group, and a set of 
relations with other class statuses within this 
group. A man who is a member of a clique com- 
posed solely of class equals and at the same time 
a member of another clique composed of four 
classes, occupies two very different positions, as 
attested by his different behavior in them. 
The connections between positions are of two 
sorts: one between positions in the same class, 
the other between positions in different classes. 
To measure the first the authors treat a joint 
membership as an interconnection. Any indi- 
vidual not only may occupy more than one posi- 
tion in the same class, but, because different 
kinds of groups make up each class type in the 
master-chart, may have more than one mem- 
bership in the same position. Between any two 
positions, therefore, the number of joint mem- 
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berships in ratio to the total number of member- 
ships gives a rough measure of the relative in- 
fluence of each position on the other. If Posi- 
tion A, for example, with 20 memberships, has 
ro interconnections with B, while B, with 30 
memberships, has only 11 interconnections 
with A, Position A receives more influence from 
B than it gives. The connections between posi- 
tions on different class levels must, on the other 
hand, be measured in another way because the 
same individual cannot occupy positions in dif- 
ferent classes. Such connections are measured 
by counting the memberships in each position 
and judging that the position with more mem- 
berships has the greater influence. Using these 
measuring devices, the authors calculate the in- 
terconnections of all 89 positions and present 
them statistically in an 87-page table. By using 
this table any social situation and any personal- 
ity may be studied in its relation to the entire 
positional structure, and for any particular ana- 
lytical purpose all other relations except those 
being studied may be systematically eliminated. 

It can be seen that this analysis is highly sys- 
tematic—the first of its kind applied to a com- 
munity. Bold, sweeping, and original in concep- 
tion and execution, it provides not one but a 
whole set of valuable methodological sugges- 
tions. The focus on position and membership, 
the classification of group structures according 
to their class extension, the method of measur- 
ing interconnections between positions—all are 
ingenious and useful. Such techniques make 
possible comparative work of an exact charac- 
ter. 

The reviewer’s few criticisms are not crucial. 
To begin with, it seems fair though not decisive 
to say that in both the initial and the present 
volume a step seems to be imperfectly described 
—the step from the original observations to the 
classification adopted. In Volume I we are told 
of the copious factual material collected and 
filed. But when the results are given, their rela- 
tion to this abundant material is not always ob- 
vious. Let us take the class hierarchy as an ex- 
ample: How did the investigators arrive at a 
sixfold classification? They say in Volume I 
that the classes were found, evidently in indi- 
viduals’ statements concerning the standing of 
others. But there is no systematic treatment of 
these statements. We do not know what weight- 
ing was given various kinds of opinions, how 
doubtful cases were decided, etc. The data in 
the tables of the present volume simply assume 
this prior work. Perhaps the sixfold classifica- 
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tion of social ranks was not in the data but was 
simply a convenient scheme for classification. 
The criteria of class in our society are generally 
continua and as such fall no more readily into 
six ranks than into eight or twenty. By attribut- 
ing to the data something that is merely a con- 
venient device, one may arrive at conclusions 
dependent primarily on the device. Thus the 
view that the class structure is not pyramidal in 
shape is true if classes are divided into six ranks 
in a certain way. The lower-lowers at the bot- 
tom have fewer people (25 per cent of the total) 
than the upper-lowers (33 per cent) or the lower- 
middles (28 per cent). But the shape is in part 
a function of the classificatory scheme. If in- 
stead of six we take merely the usual threefold 
classification, we find that the upper class has 3 
per cent of the total, the middle class 38 per 
cent, and the lower class 58 per cent—definitely 
pyramidal. Yet, since the criteria are usually 
continua and therefore conform to the normal 
distribution curve, the finer the distinctions, the 
less pyramidal the shape. Moreover, the dis- 
tinctions in any case tend to be finer at the top. 
Who besides the sociologist cares about watch- 
ing the doings of the lowest 1.44 per cent of the 
population? No matter how many grades one 
distinguishes, therefore, the distribution is prob- 
ably skewed in the direction of the top grades; 
but the number of grades itself is not inherent 
in the data, nor is the shape of the pyramid 
totally so. 

The authors insufficiently utilize extant socio- 
logical theory in interpreting their findings. One 
might think that all past research and thought 
concerned with these topics had been in vain. 
The difficulty does not lie entirely with the au- 
thors. They attempted to formulate their hy- 
potheses and to test them in the field. If they 
failed to link their specific hypotheses with a 
larger system of sociological propositions, it was 
probably because there exists no shorthand 
method of signalizing, synthesizing, and utiliz- 
ing the main contributions of the past. Space is 
consequently always lacking, and ignoring soci- 
ological theory has become a norm of distinction 
rather than a mark of failure. The present au- 
thors have accomplished more than the average 
in this respect, but one still wishes they had 
utilized more space to develop a full sociological 
analysis and thus give more meaning to their 
tabulated data. Doubtless much of this is being 
reserved for Volume V on American Symbol Sys- 
tems, but the present volume is an excellent 
place for it. 
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Since more than 140 pages are devoted to sta- 
tistical tables, it is perhaps not picayune to 
mention the poor construction of some of the 
tables. The trouble lies in the presence of num- 
bers with no labels. There are entries, for ex- 
ample, placed both vertically and horizontally 
in the same column, often as many as three en- 
tries to a cell. The use of more brace headings 
for columns and indented headings for lines 
would have obviated much of the difficulty. As 
they stand, many of the tables require too much 
textual explanation, taking up space that could 
have been better used for graphic presentation 
or for the sociological analysis mentioned above. 

These criticisms do not minimize the out- 
standing contribution the book makes in the 
techniques of handling data and the analysis of 
community organization. There are an awkward 
originality and a driving concentration in the 
book which more than counterbalance the 
faults. 

KINGSLEY Davis 


Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 


Phases of American Culture. By Jesuit 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Worcester, Mass.: Holy Cross College Press, 
1942. Pp. 83. $2.00. 


This little book consists of five essays cen- 
tered on the influence of prevailing ideas on the 
“integration” and then on the “disintegration” 
of American culture, with particular focus on 
the broader aspects of law. The sociology is un- 
even; some of the book is carefully and at times 
incisively descriptive (e.g., Parsons on “the 
American culture, both before and after the 
Revolution” as “a recognizably Christian cul- 
ture, retaining, and passionately proclaiming, 
the vast majority of the truths of Revelation”). 
What may be called the positive case, that for 
religion and for the essential values of truths 
not objectively verifiable as being necessary 
foundations of a healthy culture on a democratic 
scale, is a case doubly to challenge any serious 
sociologist. 

This challenge comes out perhaps best in the 
essay on Holmes' (Ford). With restraint, large- 


* The limitations on Holmes’s explicit philosophy 
of law and life have been forced into attention by the 
Holmes-Pollock letters and the war. In substantial 
accord with Ford is Lucey, “‘Natural Law and Amer- 
ican Legal Realism,” Georgia Law Journal, XXX 
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ly in Holmes’s words, and devastatingly (or ex- 

 citingly, as you will), there is presented the limit 
to which Holmes found his unaided, rigorous 
reason to take him. The law of the state, if 
taken simply as a positive phenomenon with 
which individuals must reckon, rested on force 
and on the net balance of passion or desire. 
(Like Bentham, Holmes heavily understressed 
processes and effects of social structuring and of 
educative shaping.) That was that. The tasks 
of law Holmes did not write much about. He 
did observe that, when interest or passion or 
divergent ideals cut too deep, it came to killing. 
(It does. One would think the present war a 
persuasive instance.) Holmes could find no ob- 
jectively verifiable reason for thinking his own 
fighting faiths, or any other’s, to be of necessary 
cosmic significance; they were ‘‘can’t helps,”’ 
and so, as a matter of course, to be lived by and 
fought for. This position displays the narrow 
and partial character of his explicit interest in 
law. But it is misconception to take it as indi- 
cating a denial of the need for or of the objective 
value of fighting faiths or of particular ones. 
Holmes thought worth discussing only such 
things as were objectively verifiable; the other 
truths you lived by you simply lived by, and 
there was no use trying by reason to persuade 
people who for any reason (‘‘taste’’) lacked your 
foundation. 

Here lies the first challenge to the sociologist. 
Holmes, in his New England reticence, lived on 
and out of a tradition-based New England set 
of values, although his mere reason found in 
them only “‘can’t helps.”’ The authors feel, and 
rightly, that the deeper, stiller, longer values 
of men’s lives in relation to their fellow-men do 
not exhibit themselves, to most, out of direct ex- 
perience in time to move by way of lessons from 
direct personal experience into solid life-pattern 
and toughened character. Such values and pat- 
terns of action appropriate to those values must, 
for most, be taken by tradition, or by religion 
plus tradition, on faith and in the teeth of short- 
run direct experience. A machinery for accom- 


(1942), 493; in accord on the expressions, but much 
closer to the net working philosophy of the man, is 
Sayre, “Mr. Justice Holmes—Philosopher,” Jowa 
Law Review, X XVII (1942), 27; centering finely on 
the last is Hamilton, “On Dating Mr. Justice 
Holmes,” University of Chicago Law Review, IX 
(1941), 1. 


plishing this acceptance in a moving world, for i) 
successive whole rising generations, is a machin- 
ery of what, when one does not like it, is called 
regimentation. It depends on authoritative de- 
termination both of the values to be inculcated 
and of effective methods for their inculcation. 
Some such machinery is, however, essential to 
continued civilization in a world which changes 
too rapidly for fathers’ concrete life-policy pat- 
terns and wisdoms to serve or satisfy new 
fathers. 

With this comes the second challenge. The 
authors set up Catholic philosophy (with its 
ongoing revelation of truth) as the sole sound 
basis. Sociologically, Hitler’s educational re- 
gime, or that of the Soviets, or, earlier, that of 
Chaka or Rome, undertook the same task. The 
problem is one not only of selecting the values 
to be stressed but also of keeping necessary and 
lasting values from being hooked into a single 
tight complex with passing ordisruptive counter- 
values. The problem is, second, that values as 
such do not carry over with the heeded tough 
consistency unless accompanied by appropriate 
pure-action patterns, rituals, and powerful sym- 
bolizations; and that these latter are extremely 
difficult to keep free of woodenness and abuse, 
with consequent revolt which proceeds to at- 
tack, as well, the values sought to be externally 
embodied. Dewey’s best work centers on this 
job of moving regeneration of the scheme of 
patterns and symbols. The problem is, finally, 
that an authoritative child- and youth-shaping 
machinery turns so readily and rapidly into a 
political machine. The history of the Catholic 
church exhibits the needs, a multi-faceted set of 
devices for meeting them, and each of the socio- — 
logical difficulties. 

There have been few volumes which are bet- 
ter calculated to force a sociologist to think and 
to rethink. The positive case, both explicit and 
implicit, is so powerful. The accompanying 
overbroad attack, say, on Dewey’s thinking 
(““Dewey denies the God-given right of man to 
liberty..... With Dewey the state is absolute- 
ly supreme” [McNamee]), is so unnecessary. 
The recognition of “integrating” factors 
(Burke) even in this era of “‘disintegration”’ is 
so hopeful. 


K. N. LLEWELLYN 


Columbia University School of Law 


Outlines of Russian Culture, Vol. 1: Religion and 
the Church; Vol. Il: Literature; Vol. III: 
Architecture, Painting, and Music. By PAvuL 
Mitrukov. Edited by MicHarL Karpo- 
VICH; translated by VALENTINE UGHET and 
ELEANOR Davis. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+220; 
v+130; v+159. $5.00. 


Professor Paul Miliukov’s position as one of 
the outstanding contemporary Russian histo- 
rians rests in large measure on his Outlines of the 
History of Russian Culture, which appeared at 
the turn of the century. Like so many of Rus- 
sia’s scholars, Miliukov became active in poli- 
tics as a leader in the liberal reform movement. 
In Russia’s semiconstitutional period of 1906-17 
he played a very prominent role, as he did in the 
first revolution of 1917. The second (October) 
revolution of 1917 forced him into exile, as had 
the czarist regime. In exile he returned to his 
studies and produced in Paris in the course of 
eight years (1930-37) the edition from which 
this English version has been prepared. 

The editor of this English version, also a 
Russian exile, adds short postscripts on events 
since 1937. Professor Miliukov approved the 
English edition as of Christmas, 1940, from un- 
occupied France; the Editor’s Foreword is dated 
October, 1941, at Cambridge, Massachusetts— 
that is, after the Soviet Union had again be- 
come an ally of the Western democracies. 

Both Miliukov and Karpovich are represent- 
atives of the liberal Russian “‘Westerners” of the 
nineteenth century. One therefore finds special 
emphasis, and perhaps a little exaggeration, 
when they discuss the influence of Western ideas 
and institutions. This overemphasis would have 
been more apparent had the English edition in- 
cluded the sections of the original dealing with 
political ideas and education. Here was a weak- 
ness which outside students of Russian history 
have always noted in the Russia intelligentsia. 
Miliukov is conscious of it himself, when he 
speaks of “‘the abstract conception of the people 
by the intellectual” in the section on literature 
(p. 60). It is rather surprising that this criticism 
of his own group is made with respect to one 
who was perhaps the least guilty of this tend- 
ency, Maxim Gorky. 

The failure to include the sections of the orig- 
inal Russian on political ideas and education is 
perhaps the main defect of the English version. 
As used by Russians, the word “‘culture’’ does 
include more than religion, literature, and art. 
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Miliukov’s broad interpretations of the Russian 
historical development would have greatly 
helped the reader. 

Abridgment has been applied so extensively 
that, for the general reader, the summary is 
often scarcely adequate; for the teacher and stu- 
dent the volumes will be of immense practical 
value. And for each section there is an excellent 
bibliography of German, French, and English 
works. 

For each topic there is a chapter on the 
Soviet period. Miliukov’s attitude toward the 
Soviet regime has been in the main correctly 
critical, and he had gradually come to the view 
that the Russian national and cultural interests 
were receiving certain recognition, protection, 
and even encouragement as the Revolution 
worked itself out. As he put it in his Preface, 
“Russia is still there.”” The “lowering of the 
standards of culture” which he alleges (p. vi) 
was inevitable in the setting of the revolution, 
but he notes “‘the larger extension of the social 
base whence cultural seeds may be borrowed.” 
Those ideas of the immediate past, for which 
Miliukov had worked, suffered the most severe 
blows, as they have in all countries since World 
War I, which produced the cataclysm in Russia. 
As Miliukov properly emphasizes, however, his 
study shows “what Russia has achieved in the 
long chain of her generations.”” And the editor, 
Professor Karpovich, concludes his postscript in 
the volume on literature with a notation of “a 
new and significant phenomenon—that of nas- 
cent Soviet nationalism.” 

SAMUEL N. HARPER 
University of Chicago 


The Great Cultural Traditions: The Foundations 
of Civilization, Vol. 1: The Ancient Cities; 
Vol. Il: The Classical Empires. By RALPH 
TuRNER. New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xxix+6o1; 
xxxii+731. $4.00 each. 


These two volumes give a competent and 
able outline of the genesis and history of human 
civilization beginning with the civilization of 
the preliterate peoples and then passing to a 
concise review of the urban cultures of the Su- 
merians, the Hindus, the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians, the Iranians, the Hebrews, the Mino- 
ans, the Chinese, the Greeks, and the Romans. 
Western Christian culture ends the review of 
the main historical cultures. Using sociological 
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concepts and principles, the author gives the es- 
sential characteristics of each of the cultures 
mentioned; their emergence and development 
in time; their diffusion and interrelations. The 
work represents a mixture of sociology with cul- 
tural history. 

As a text in a somewhat half-elementary 
course of history of cultures, the work is good 
and can be recommended. A good bibliography 
and many illustrations and diagrams increase 
its usefulness. It cannot, however, be taken as 
a serious treatise in social and cultural change, 
as a systematic history of culture, or as a phi- 
losophy of history. Except for a mechanical and 
eclectic scheme for ordering the concrete mate- 
rial, the work does not have any unified and real 
conceptual framework or any systematic theory 
so that it might be a real contribution to these 
fields as well as to social science generally. 


Pitrrm A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


The Coming Age of World Control: The Transi- 
tion to an Organized World Society. By Nicho- 
LAS Doman. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. 301. $3.00. 


Nicholas Doman was formerly a student at 
the University of Budapest and acting secretary 
of the Danube League. More recently he studied 
and taught in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago. He is now a 
member of the faculty of William and Mary 
College. In this, his first book, he has sought to 
show that the age of national states is dying, 
that we live in a time of total revolution, that 
the present conflict will give rise to a universal 
political order in the world society, and that the 
waging of war and the planning of peace must 
be focused on this goal. The thesis is well sus- 
tained with a wealth of historical and ideological 
data. It suffers, however, from occasional dog- 
matism and perfectionism. Doman does not, for 
example, understand the nature of federalism, 
and he therefore dismisses it as inadequate. His 
style of presentation, moreover, will alienate the 
general reader who needs conversion and will ap- 
peal only to those intellectuals who are already 
converted. But for the literati who are fond of 
involved analyses in the best Continental style 
many of these pages will prove suggestive and 
helpful. 

It is to be hoped that such books as this will 
stimulate the learning process in such fashion 
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that classes and masses alike in the United Na- 
tions will desire to do what is necessary in order 
for them to conserve the values they live by. 
The record of the human adventure during the 
past few decades, however, scarcely warrants 
optimism on this score, nor does it demonstrate 
that there is necessarily any causal nexus be- 
tween verbal analysis and overt action. How to 
establish such a relationship has become the 
central problem of a democratic world order. If 
Fate is kind, Dr. Doman may have time, as he 
surely has talent, to deal with this problem in 
his next book. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College 


European Colonial Expansion since 1871. By 
Mary EVELYN TOWNSEND. New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1942. Pp. vii+629. $4.00. 
Whatever else the second world war also becomes, 

whether expressed in terms of totalitarianism against 
democracy, a social revolution against the estab- 
lished order, the demands of a “master race’’ for 
world conquest, its fundamental issue remains the 
struggle for colonial or overseas possessions that has 
been in progress during the last seventy years. 


This sentence from the Foreword of the au- 
thor suggests at once the occasion and the theme 
of this latest survey of the processes and the 
effects on the world outside of the expansion of 
European civilization. That expansion has, in 
fact, been going on uninterruptedly for four 
hundred and fifty years, ever since Columbus 
sailed from the Spanish port of Palos in 1492 to 
challenge “the mystery of the western seas.” 

What gives peculiar pertinence to the pres- 
ent survey, however, is the fact that within the 
last seventy-one years European expansion has 
finally reached the limits of the habitable world, 
and the processes by which it was achieved have 
been not merely halted but, in some sense, put 
into reverse. That fact alone, without taking 
into reckoning the vast disruption of the existing 
world order which the war has already caused 
and is destined to bring about in even greater 
measure in the future, indicates the timeliness 
of a textbook and of a course of study such as is 
outlined in this volume. 

This treatise is distinguished from some 
others in its emphasis upon the consequences of 
European imperialism upon the lives and for- 
tunes of the peoples on the periphery, no longer 
passive, but for the most part in active revolt 


against the conditions which European imperial- 
ism has imposed. 

European expansion has profoundly affected 
every aspect of the life of colonial peoples—eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural. It has, for exam- 
ple, everywhere disturbed the population bal- 
ance. In most instances, in fact, it has enor- 
mously increased the population. This was the 
case in Japan and in Java. In the case of the 
Pacific islands—not specifically dealt with in 
this volume—it has practically exterminated the 
indigenous peoples. This phenomenon of in- 
crease in the total population and decrease in 
the native population is here, as elsewhere, an 
index of changes on every other level of social 
integration. 

The most striking and most momentous ef- 
fect of European expansion upon peripheral peo- 
ples has been to arouse everywhere, even among 
those primitive folk who were not exterminated 
by their contacts with Europe, a lively sense of 
racial identity and cultural solidarity. This con- 
sciousness has manifested itself invariably, even 
if sometimes obscurely, in some form of nation- 
alism or racialism. 

Nationalism seems to be the normal reaction 
to imperialism. It seems also to be a stage in the 
evolution of the form which imperialism has as- 
sumed—that which it takes in the totalitarian 
powers. 

Since it exhibits in a concrete form the inti- 
mate relationships of all the classic social prob- 
lems—economic, political, religious, and popu- 
lational—it seems to me that this volume might 
well serve as an introduction to all the social sci- 
ences. All the problems which the different so- 
cial sciences are interested in are inevitably in- 
volved, at any rate, in the great historic process 
which this volume surveys—the process which 
has brought into existence the modern world. 


ROBERT E. PARK 


Harbor Springs, Michigan 


Population: Policies and Movements in Europe. 
By D. V. Gtass. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940. Pp. 490. $6.00. 


During the inter-war period one country 
after another in the western European culture 
area became concerned over the downward 
course of birth rates, either actual or antici- 
pated. A number of them adopted vigorous 
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measures to stem the decline or, in some cases, 
to increase birth rates. Glass has summarized 
these developments for the countries of Europe 
down to the middle of 1939. With what is mod- 
estly called “fairly wide documentation,” he 
traces the situation in England and Wales, with 
their belated development of state intervention; 
the shift from private family allowances to pub- 
lic measures in France and Belgium; the Italian 
efforts with their limited results; the German 
programs and their successes in the late 1930’s; 
and the comprehensive treatment of population 
questions in Scandinavian countries. The treat- 
ment throughout is a model of careful working 
through data which are often incomplete and 
necessarily obscure. The relationships between 
public policies which have been put into effect 
and population trends are difficult to unravel, 
for not only has there been insufficient time to 
secure measures of effects in most countries, but 
these policies are so closely interwoven with 
most of the fabric of the social life of the coun- 
tries that isolation of one element becomes very 
difficult. Glass shows this interrelationship es- 
pecially for the population policies of Sweden, 
which embrace a large part of the field generally 
designated as social policy. The apparent rela- 
tive success of the German program is not un- 
related to the fact that it presupposed an entire 
recasting of cultural values, in addition to the 
economic incentives which were introduced, and 
the attempted enforcement of the abortion laws 
which had been allowed to become dormant. 
Some of the conclusions which Glass reaches on 
this point do not go far enough, however. To 
select one example: the decline of abortion un- 
doubtedly had an effect on the number of live 
births in Germany as he claims, but this alone 
is not an explanation of the effect, for the ques- 
tion remains: what was the change in attitudes 
that made enforcement of the abortion laws ef- 
fective where it had not been effective before, 
despite the fact that contraceptives continued to 
be available? 

The increasing number of persons concerned 
with population policies have had a real service 
performed for them in the publication of this 
work. One of the “bonuses” of the book is an 
appendix of forty-two pages which describes and 
illustrates the major techniques in use for the 
measurement of reproduction rates. 


CoNRAD TAEUBER 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. By Marcus 
LEE HANSEN. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 194. Pp. xvii+ 391. 


The Atlantic Migration portrays European 
emigration from the Colonial period to the be- 
ginning of the Civil War, primarily from the 
vantage point of Europe. It has a special time- 
liness now, since it covers the period from the 
end of the Napoleonic wars through the mid- 
century revolutions, when individual despair 
and economic crises acted as expulsive forces 
whenever there was thought to be opportunity 
elsewhere. The detailed history of this half-cen- 
tury thus invites comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween the great historic migrations of that pe- 
riod of continental turmoil and those likely to 
follow the end of this war—if another United 
otates could be found. 

Hansen’s approach to the study of European 
emigration is at once individual and institu- 
tional. The migratory currents of the period, 
mainly from the British Isles and Germany, are 
explained in terms of the disintegration of the 
feudal system, the agrarian revolution, delayed 
industrialization, population pressure, and such 
partially fortuitous incidents as the potato fam- 
ines. Great emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of merchant transportation and the inter- 
relationships of the westward movement of men 
and the eastward movement of goods. Emigra- 
tion agents, propaganda, and letters from Amer- 
ica furnished the mechanisms through which 
individuals received the stimulus to migrate. 
These factors, although they might determine 
which specific persons migrated, or even increase 
migration from given places during certain pe- 
riods, can be regarded only superficially as 
causes. Although there were emigration 
“crazes,” hunger and despair were the funda- 
mental driving forces for the “‘peasants with 
solemn faces, workers with calloused hands, ar- 
tisans with worried expressions” who left the 
Old World to improve their economic conditions 
in the New. 

Despite Professor Hansen’s acute specula- 
tions and generalizations, his real contribution 
to an analysis of the social process of migration 
is the historical material he has made available. 
The conceptual formulations basic to analysis 
of the social and demographic processes of mi- 
gration and settlement are missing. There are 
enticing hints of many theoretical relationships, 
but the historical data are not systematically 
analyzed to verify or discard specific hypothe- 


ses. 
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That curious tendency to segregation which 
has characterized the learned disciplines in the 
United States is obvious not only in Hansen’s 
failure to utilize the theoretical formulations 
of the sociologist but also in his expressed scorn 
of the significance of numbers and the possibil- 
ity of generalizations about population growth 
and its relation to emigration. Admittedly the 
statistics are meager and faulty, and they may 
be “‘dry” to the historian, but placing detailed 
facts within the quantitative framework of 
available statistics often has results rather dis- 
concerting to the historian’s interpretation of 
the ‘‘facts.”’ One illustration may suffice. Han- 
sen states the following thesis with reference to 
the relationship between international and in- 
ternal migration: 

The periodicity evident in the flow of migration 
over the Atlantic is reflected in the wavelike motion 
with which population crossed the continent to the 
Pacific. Among the few generalizations that can be 
made regarding immigration from Europe is that the 
periods of greatest volume corresponded with the eras 
of liveliest industrial activity in the United States. 
With a regularity which, however, does not exhibit 
perfect coordination, the westward movement was 
strongest at times of industrial depression. If these 
two circumstances are put together, they illuminate 
the relationship between the two movements. Good 
business demanded labor, and Europe provided an 
abundant source of supply; but when the canals, 
railroads, factories and warehouses had been built 
to a point exceeding profitable returns, business 
came to a standstill and the workers were dis- 
charged. Equipped with their savings, they contin- 
ued the broken journey to the West, where they 
bought up the land of those who had preceded them. 


Undoubtedly this is a description of the proc- 
ess of adaptation which occurred for some im- 
migrant groups at some periods of American his- 
tory. But Hansen apparently did not know of 
the numerous careful studies of the quantitative 
relationships between the westward movement 
and the state of the American economy. Most 
of them, on whatever type of orginal source ma- 
terial they were based, indicated that wage- 
earners in large numbers did not go to the agri- 
cultural frontier and that the movement of 
those who did go, whether native or foreign, 
tended to be correlated positively, not negative- 
ly, with the business cycle. If the process were 
more complicated, as Hansen indicates, and the 
foreign-born bought the farms of the natives 
who moved on to the frontier, then the move- 
ment of the foreign-born to agriculture would 
retain its positive correlation with the business 
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cycle. The more fundamental criticism of Han- 
sen’s emphasis, however, is the fact that the 
majority of the migrants, even though predomi- 
nantly from the rural areas of Europe, remained 
concentrated in American cities and urban 
areas. 
Perhaps it is symptomatic of the greatness 
of Hansen’s contributions that one feels im- 
pelled to evaluate them as contributions to other 
fields and according to the criteria of those 
fields. Certainly no sociologist or demographer 
studying the processes of population adjustment 
and dynamics can afford to ignore any of Han- 
sen’s great trilogy: The Atlantic Migration, The 
Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples 
(with John B. Brebner), and The Immigrant in 
American History. It is to be hoped that Han- 
sen’s ambitious historical analysis will stimu- 
late a co-ordinated social-science approach to 
broad studies of migration in both Europe and 
America. If these studies avoided the dichot- 
omy of international versus internal migration 
and studied all migrations as related, possibly 
as alternative, means of reacting to particular 
social, economic, and political situations, some 
order and pattern might be found in the history 
of intercontinental migration from Europe. Cer- 
tainly a unitary analysis of immigration, the 
westward movement, and urbanization as inter- 
related processes would seem a fruitful approach 
to the study of the settlement and demographic 
history of the United States. Such studies as 
these could not be definitive at the present time, 
but they would serve to formulate hypotheses 
and so give direction to the multitudes of frag- 
mentary studies which now proliferate with 
little relationship to either scientific or practical 
implications. 
IRENE BARNES TAEUBER 


Office of Population Research 
Princeton University 


Boston’s Immigrants, 1790-1865: A Study in 
Acculturation. By Oscar HANDLIN. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
ix+268. $3.25. 


The influence of the frontier and the great 
continental migration upon American history 
has now been thoroughly explored. Perhaps fu- 
ture historians will find that the great trans- 
atlantic migrations of the nineteenth century 
were equally important influences in transform- 
ing American society. 
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While there have been good general studies 
of immigration, this book by Oscar Handlin is 
the first historical case study of the impact of 
immigrants upon a particular society and of the 
adjustment of the immigrants to that society. 
The writer has opened a new field for historical 
research and has also made a significant contri- 
bution to the literature of race and culture con- 
tacts. 

Handlin begins by presenting a picture of 
“Social Boston, 1790-1845.”’ In that period 
Boston was a city of small traders, artisans, and 
financial barons, without major industries and 
without a proletariat. It “offered few oppor- 
tunities to those who lacked the twin advan- 
tages of birth and capital” (p. 15). Immigrants 
equipped with special training and educational 
background fitted readily into the native cul- 
ture, but Boston’s social and economic structure 
was not prepared to absorb the mass immigra- 
tion of Irish peasants. The writer concerns him- 
self primarily with this problem. He presents 
some of the economic and social background of 
Irish emigration and discusses ‘“The Economic 
Adjustment,” ‘The Physical Adjustment,” 
“Conflict of Ideas,” “The Development of 
Group Consciousness,” and “Group Conflict.”’ 

We see the Irish first as unskilled casual la- 
borers, domestics, and charity cases. Then the 
presence of a great labor reservoir stimulates 
the development of mass-production industries 
and provides the Irish with a securer foothold 
at the bottom of the economic structure. Tight- 
ly knit Yankee society furnishes them with little 
opportunity for advancement, but some move 
up through furnishing goods and services to 
their own people. The greatest strides are made 
in politics, and we see the beginnings of the 
movement that is to win Irish control over city 
and state governments in a later era. 

The study is impeccably documented but is 
limited to documentary sources. Reliance upon 
the records of the articulate Irishmen involves 
a distortion which is not entirely necessary even 
in a historical study. While none of the early 
Irish immigrants were available for interviews, 
their children and grandchildren might have 
provided much valuable information from the 
stories that have come down to them. Such stor- 
ies cannot be relied upon to date and describe 
particular historical events, but they can pro- 
vide data upon types of immigrant experience 
and upon the emotional reaction to that experi- 
ence. For example, we might find that, besides 
the occasional race riots appearing in newspaper 
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accounts, early Irish immigrants were stoned in 
the streets and their children had to make 
places for themselves in recurrent street fighting 
with native gangs. Such clashes could not help 
but influence later behavior and attitudes. We 
might also learn more of the adjustment of the 
Irish family to the new society—a subject given 
little attention by Dr. Handlin. 

The limitations of the documentary sources 
are particularly apparent in the discussion of 
political conflict. The author explains the bit- 
terness of this struggle primarily in terms of an 
ideological conflict between conservative, 
church-bound Catholics and native Protestant 
reformers. The clash might be explained quite 
differently. The natives were secure in their 
domination of all major activities except poli- 
tics. As naturalization proceeded and the Irish 
birth rate continued far in excess of the native 
rate, Yankee politicians faced a growing body of 
voters who were not subject to their control. 
Social positions and power were being won and 
lost. People, as well as ideas, were in competi- 
tion. Ina later period the Italians waged a sim- 
ilar struggle to overthrow the Irish political 
power, although no great differences in ideology 
separated the two groups. Handlin has not neg- 
lected the nonideological factors, but, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, he has not given them 
sufficient emphasis. 

The book is, nevertheless, an invaluable 
guide to the understanding of Boston society, 
past or present. It is to be hoped that soon, be- 
fore all the firsthand personal sources are dead, 
Handlin or some other student will make a 
study of the period following 1865 in which the 
Irish gained political domination. The two 
works together would be exceedingly useful to 
students of political organization, of race and 
culture contacts, as well as to social historians. 


WILLIAM Foote WHYTE 
University of Oklahoma 


Western Ontario and the American Frontier. By 
Frep LANDON. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1941. Pp. xviii+305. $3.50. 

Even the most casual traveler must be struck 
by the remarkable similarities between the com- 
munities on both sides of the Great Lakes. The 
historical bases of these similarities is the theme 
of Professor Landon’s book. Here we have a re- 
gional study based on a full understanding of an 


area and an epoch, so complete as to bring the 
past, in the words of another commentator, not 
only to light but almost to life again. 

The Canadian and United States communi- 
ties which line the shore and occupy the back- 
country of Lake Erie and Lake Huron were 
both attempts at colony planting. The North- 
west Ordinance of 1787 and the Canada Act of 
1791 inaugurated what Landon calls “‘two ex- 
periments in State building.” The later devel- 
opment of the two areas moved on almost paral- 
lel lines. Their settlers came from the same 
source—the old Atlantic colonies, the British 
Isles, or Europe—and their experiences—social, 
educational, and religious—had much in com- 
mon. Only in political things did the regions 
differ. Inherent in the United States experiment 
was the national idea; the Canadian counter- 
part remained in the colonial stage throughout 
the period covered by Landon’s study. 

Fortunately, Landon’s concern is with the 
human side of the story, or, as he puts it, “with 
the activities and attitudes of three generations 
of common people.” In this he has succeeded 
admirably. He has done even more. He has 
portrayed the migrations and mingling of ideas 
and institutions. The New Englanders and the 
New Yorkers, who swarmed into Upper Canada 
in the days before the War of 1812, brought 
their ideals and predilections as well as their 
more tangible baggage. So, likewise, did the 
half-pay officers of the post-Waterloo period. As 
an Upper Canadian point of view emerged from 
these diverse origins, it looked to the neighbor- 
ing sections of the United States for example. 
It is here that Landon makes his most impor- 
tant contribution to historical interpretation. 
He demonstrates convincingly that, while the 
interest of the average Canadian with the na- 
tional government at Washington was aca- 
demic, his concern with the new states created 
from the Northwest Territory was vital. The 
interest of his leaders, especially in educational 
matters, was more easterly, where New York 
gave inspiration for the Canadian common- 
school system and for local government. 

A considerable section of Western Ontario and 
the American Frontier concerns itself with the 
development of various churches. Here the im- 
pact of the American West is graphically shown. 
All the major Protestant sects in Upper Can- 
ada—Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian— 
originated in the United States. Only Congre- 
gationalism, oddly enough, owed its foundation 
to English endeavor. The later struggles of 
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Methodism to free itself from its American con- 
nection, as well as from English supervision, 
mark, as Landon indicates, a turning-point in 
the long battle for Canadian autonomy. Along 
with other evangelical bodies, Canadian Metho- 
dism employed contemporary United States 
practices—the camp meeting, the revival, and 
the ministrations of the itinerant preacher. It 
is in phases of everyday life, such as these, that 
the reader is brought to realize that, for practi- 
cal purposes, the political boundary had no ex- 
istence. 

In general, Western Ontario and the American 
Frontier covers the sixty years between 1790 
and 1850. One or two topics—the influence of 
the slavery struggle, the impact of the Civil 
War, and the rise of organized labor—go beyond 
the chronological limit. Against this study there 
is no major criticism. There is only one minor 
criticism: one would like to have seen more 
maps, especially of transportation routes and 
group settlements. Few volumes of the Carne- 
gie series on Canadian-American relations, the 
late Marcus Lee Hansen’s Mingling of the Ca- 
nadian and American Peoples alone excepted, 
will have as great a general appeal as this vol- 
ume. It is no small accomplishment when a his- 
torian produces a book of arresting interest to 
technician and nontechnician alike. 


Joun IRWIN COOPER 
McGill University 


Growth and Decline of Agricultural Villages. By 
Davip Ross JENKINS. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Pp. iiit+95. $1.60. 


The data in this little book are derived in 
part from a sample of 177 villages (later re- 
duced to 140) first used in a study by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research in 1924. 
Additional data were accumulated by successive 
studies of the same sample by other research 
students. To such accumulated data the author 
made further additions by a firsthand investiga- 
tion of a selected sample from these 140 vil- 
lages. The purpose of the author was “‘to in- 
vestigate the factors that influence the popula- 
tion changes in agricultural villages, and to con- 
sider the community and institutional effects of 
growth and decline—which are assumed to be 
measured by the census data—of an incorpo- 
rated area” (p.16). Clearly presented statistical 
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statements occupy a prominent place in this 
volume. The statistical data and theoretical ma- 
terial are unusually well integrated. 

Factors causing villages to grow are trade 
with the open country, manufacturing, increase 
in government agencies for relief and other pur- 
poses, and factors making for greater density in 
the tributory area. Drought has caused some 
villages to grow because they are centers of re- 
lief and many recipients of relief moved in from 
the country. In other cases extensive migration 
from dust-bowl areas has made for village de- 
cline. The author distinguishes between growth 
factors which are ‘‘purely local’’ such as topog- 
raphy and nature of land tenure and those 
which have wider regional application. Many 
of the “purely local’ factors are susceptible of 
a wider regional application than is carried out 
in this volume. This leads to an overemphasis 
of the “individual” and the “unique” in certain 
sections of this book. The county, as a wider 
unit of population in which the village is set, 
was used as one of the means for measuring 
general as distinguished from local causes of vil- 
lage growth or decline. While statistically con- 
venient, the county, in the light of Galpin’s 
findings, seems to be far too artificial in its 
boundaries for use in testing sociological hy- 
potheses. 

It was found that the age groups under ten, 
twenty to thirty, adolescent, and middle age 
are larger in growing villages. In all age groups 
over forty the declining places have larger pro- 
portions than those which are growing. “In de- 
clining villages there is a larger proportion of 
women in the population, fewer children, 
smaller families, fewer single and married wom- 
en but more widowed and divorced women” 
(pp. 89-90). These facts are discussed as to 
their consequences for the family and school. 
The evidence points to growing villages as the 
more effective centers for consolidated schools. 
In his effort to make his findings more graphic, 
the author made use of two villages: one in a 
plantation area and the other a nonplantation 
county center. The former represents life in a 
declining and the latter in a growing village. In 
such a comparison too many diverse factors are 
involved. The institutional life here, as in other 
sections of the book, is so meagerly treated that 
insights with respect to the social life of these 
villages are few and slight. 


C. A. DAwson 


McGill University 
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Desert Saints: The Mormon Frontier in Utah. 
By Nets ANDERSON. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xx+ 459. $4.00. 


This book began as a community study of a 
town in the southwest corner of Utah where the 
author, himself a Mormon, had lived, and in 
which there was an abundance of documentary 
records. Whether the material available was not 
enough for a book or whether the interest of a 
loyal son of the church led him to want to tell 
the story of his people, the result has been an- 
other history of the Mormons from the first vi- 
sion of Joseph Smith to the present time—an 
account told with due regard to sound historical 
methods and with admirable objectivity. 

The story has been told many times, oftener 
by foes than by friends, but it is a thrilling tale 
by whomever told. Joseph was not fifteen years 
old when he saw his first vision and only seven- 
teen when the angel Moroni told him where the 
golden book lay buried. He was not allowed to 
see it until he was twenty-one, but by the time 
he was twenty-four the translation was pub- 
lished and is still the Holy Scriptures of the 
Desert Saints. This was in 1830. One is sur- 
prised to read of the rapid growth of the sect, 
for an “army” of five hundred men was organ- 
ized three years later to defend themselves 
against their enemies, and in 1838 there were 
some fifteen thousand who moved from Mis- 
souri to Illinois. And when the prophet was 
murdered by a mob in 1844, there were thirty 
thousand of the faithful around Nauvoo, in 
spite of many defections. 

They marched across the desert, fifteen 
thousand of them in bands small enough to 
travel safely, and some of them pushed hand 
carts all the way. They were going to a foreign 
land—Mexico had not been conquered—and to 
an unknown destination. It is an epic story of 
courage, endurance, and devotion of which the 
Mormons are justly proud. They sought isola- 
tion for their theocracy and in a measure suc- 
ceeded, but opposition and persecution was their 
lot for years to come. 

Intimate glimpses of life under an ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy are given in the material on the 
community mentioned above. One story, which 
the author had to question, is still believed and 
told. It concerns a good man who was derelict 
in his duty, since he had only one wife. Admon- 
ished by Brigham Young, he asked one neigh- 
bor for her daughter, but the daughter was too 
young. Another request for a daughter of an- 
other neighbor brought the same answer. Very 


shortly after, one of the mothers appeared, tell- 
ing how she and her husband had prayed and 
felt it was God’s will that the girl should marry 
him. Immediately the second mother appeared 
with an identical story. When all was explained, 
he married them both, and he left many de- 
scendants. And so did many others. There is a 
group photograph of the Terry family. Father 
Terry has today more than nine hundred living 
descendants. The first wife is responsible for 
about six hundred, for she had twelve children. 
Brigham Young encouraged polygamy to in- 
crease the Mormon population, and his success 
is undeniable. 

The sociological interest in the book is sec- 
ondary to the historical account, but there is 
much on the sociology of religious sects which 
will interest scholars. And, because the book is 
happily free from the technical jargon some- 
times encountered, the book will interest and 
profit anyone who wishes to read a fresh account 
of this unique chapter in our national past. 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


The New Belief in the Common Man. By Cart 
J. FrrepRicH. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1942. Pp. xii+345. $4.00. 


Professor Friedrich, on a timely theme and 
in a sprightly fashion, here gives voice to his 
new-found faith in democracy. The total result 
is a somewhat “splurgy”’ book with a sound 
heart and a groggy head. The book covers al- 
most everything and touches next to nothing 
with exactitude. The easiest way to account for 
such a hodgepodge from a scholar of the stand- 
ing of this author is what the internal evidence 
suggests, i.e., a gospel new found by a convert 
to a cause. 

What “‘cause’’? Not of just the common man 
or yet of the mere belief in the common man, 
but the cause of ‘‘the new belief in the common 
man.”’ The object of this faith is himself old, al- 
most as old as are his hills and valleys. There 
has always been, though not universally or al- 
ways deeply, a belief in this common man— 
often a belief by himself, not so often a belief in 
him by others. But this belief died in America, 
so our author declares, with the first World 
War. This old belief was (1) a rebound from a 
lost faith in princes, (2) enthusiasm for pioneer- 
ing in America, (3) acceptance of a democratic 
society. With (1) are identified the names of 
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Paine and Bentham; with (2), Whitman, Thor- 
eau, and Emerson; with (3), John Dewey, but 
more adequately our present author. 

It is our author indeed who has discovered for 
us native Americans the new basis for our old 
faith in the common man, a faith which when 
rejuvenated is realistic enough, in our author’s 
opinion, to strip the common man of excre- 
scences but to leave him clothed with the aure- 
ole of character and consistency. The judg- 
ments of common men are, after all, better on 
all matters collective. If not otherwise, then 
better by definition; for politics itself is thus 
made to consist in the “‘average acts of average 
persons.” 

This new faith does not, as the author 
charges the old with doing, insist upon the 
omnicompetence of the average person; it pro- 
claims merely the common man’s “political 
capacity.”” As the author says, in a crucial, even 
if vague, summary: 

We need to insist, first of all, upon this limited 
competence, indeed upon the fallibility of every man, 
be he ever so uncommon. Whether there be an ulti- 
mate right or wrong, good or bad, no man knows 
what it is. In the absence of such absolute standards, 
communal policies depend upon calculations of prob- 
ability. The common man, even in the aggregate, is 
not infallible; far from it. But he perceives more 
readily than the expert the general impact of pro- 
posed policies. The judgment of the common man in 
which we believe is a collective, not an individual, 
judgment. Therefore, judgments involving discrimi- 
nating evaluation of exceptional achievement are al- 
together outside the sphere of these judgments of the 
common man in which we can trust. The common 
man is trustworthy because he is, in the aggregate, a 
man of character rather than of intellect—consistent, 
and averse to highfalutin deviations. He is “safer” 
than the uncommon man... . a limitless belief in 
him results in the “revolt of the masses” and is part 
and parcel of totalitarian dictatorship [p. 41]. 


The best part of the book is the author’s con- 
vincing insistence that democracy does not de- 
pend upon agreement about “fundamentals.” 
That is a profound truth and one here well 
argued. But it is a truth which poses the chief, 
though here largely neglected, problem; for “the 
new faith”’ rests upon a proposition in which the 
common man has little if any faith—namely, 
that common fundamentals are inessential to 
civilization. By the time the author has finished 
telling that faith to common men his enthusi- 
asm will, alas, be sadly dented with the dark 
suspicion that what he has found is faith with- 
out a fulcrum. Democratic ideologists are left, 
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for all the enthusiasm here displayed, at the old 
and weary task of lifting themselves by their 
own bootstraps. 

Nor is the consistency or the cogency of the 
book heightened by the author’s closing pro- 
posal of a sort of moral constitutional conven- 
tion representing the whole world, to agree upon 
fundamentals for a new and better order! 


T. V. Smitu 
University of Chicago 


Lester F. Ward, the American Aristotle: A Sum- 
mary and Interpretation of His Sociology. By 
SAMUEL CHUGERMAN. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xiiit+-591. $5.00. 


Although Lester F. Ward has been ranked 
along with Comte and Spencer as one of the 
three great patriarchs of nineteenth-century 
sociology, it is a curious fact that Ward has had 
less written about him, even in America, than 
either of the other two. This is not due to a lack 
of challenging appeal in his personality, for he 
was very colorful. B. J. Stern’s edition of his 
early diary shows this clearly. Perhaps our rela- 
tive neglect of him has been owing largely to the 
fact that he came to prominence approximately 
a generation after Comte and Spencer had put 
forth their theories but before our own modern 
transition to the new sociological methodology 
had been made. To use a term much in vogue 
among the ecologists, he was something of an in- 
terstitial product as far as time was concerned, 
but hardly such in the realm of thought. If 
John Fiske was an imitator, Ward was a thinker 
in his own right, even though he was much in- 
fluenced by certain writers like Haeckel, Gum- 
plowicz, and the later French demographers. In 
America, Spencer was the sociological hero, 
while Ward followed much more closely in the 
tradition of Comte, who, like Plato, was seeking 
for a method of controlling social evolution 
through science (or philosophy) and education. 

Chugerman has very successfully placed be- 
fore us the outstanding contributions and em- 
phases of the great American social philosopher 
in the pursuit of this end. Although the second- 
ary title, “The American Aristotle,”’ will offend 
some of the moderns who have little use for the 
great Stagirite, it is not altogether inappropri- 
ate. Chugerman has in mind the breadth and 
depth, the all-embracingness, of Ward’s scien- 
tific attainments. No other American has 
equaled Ward in this respect. In his emphasis 
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upon the content of social science he had much 
less in common with Aristotle. Ward also be- 
lieved in aristocracy, but it was an aristocracy of 
intellect, which he believed 98 per cent of the 
people were capable of attaining. He combined 
aristocracy and democracy in a new ideal of 
sociocracy. Ward, more than any other Ameri- 
can sociologist, retained and expressed a pas- 
sionate allegiance to the spirit of American de- 
mocracy. There was a reason for this: Ward 
was a frontiersman of the people in his youth 
and early manhood, and he became a pioneer in 
the democracy of science after going to Wash- 
ington and remained such all his life. 
Chugerman has traced both these develop- 
ments throughout Ward’s career, but naturally 
he has given by far the chief emphasis to his 
scientific evolution. Ward in a very real sense 
epitomized the whole history of American philo- 
sophic and scientific thought, omitting only New 
England Puritanism and the period of develop- 
ment since 1900 or 1910. He began with the the- 
ory of biological evolution, showing his greatness 
by rejecting the dualism of matter and mind prev- 
alent in the period. He was (like Comte) a true 
behaviorist and saw both the physiological and 
the psychological adjustments of man as corre- 
lated aspects of the same organic striving. His 
emphasis upon telesis was the first great Ameri- 
can approach to a philosophy of social planning 
in the light of social science. Indeed, he devel- 
oped a trilogy of social policy which would do 
honor to some of the more atomistic sociologists 
of today if they were able to lift their eyes to the 
height of the mental and moral plateau on 
which he towered mountain high. This trilogy 
was science (for the researcher), education (for 
the democratic masses of mankind), and legis- 
lation for human welfare (by the experts in so- 
cial control). The first two elements in his tril- 
ogy he illustrated in himself and explained in 
very clear, forceful English through several vol- 
umes. The last term he did not develop in de- 
tail, but he made its meaning clear to those who 
care to read. Ward believed in the acquisition 
of knowledge and in its dissemination, but also 
in its application to the constructive welfare of 
mankind. Has not the same been true of every 
great thinker of history? Chugerman has ren- 
dered a service of no small importance to the 
present generation in faithfully reducing the 
vital content of Ward’s thought and personality 
to a single volume. It is to be hoped that his 


labor of loyal admiration will be duly appreci- [7 
ated by the sociological fraternity. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University ) 


Sociology of Law. By GEorGES GuURVITCH with 
a Preface by Pounp. New York: 
Alliance Book Corp., 1942. Pp. xx+309. 
$3.75. 

This book constitutes a revised English ver- 
sion of a French book which has been discussed 
by this reviewer in some detail some time ago.! 
Among contemporary sociologists Gurvitch has 
long been known as one of the most eloquent 
and eminent representatives of the pluralist 
school. The present work constitutes a note- 
worthy contribution toward the establishment 
of a conceptual framework for a pluralist soci- 
ology of law, whose subject matter, according 
to Gurvitch’s conception, consists of the total- 
ity of norms arising in, and keeping together, 
all social groupings, of which the state is only 
one among many others. All standards of social 
behavior, whether organized or unorganized, 
whether fixed in advance or formulated ad hoc, 
whether holding together the state, or a group 
of friends, or a band of robbers, or the totality 
of people speaking a common language and feel- 
ing a common bond of culture, even if not politi- 
cally organized as such—all such norms are law 
under the author’s definition. 

Such a definition sounds strange to lawyers, 
who are used to understand under law that 
totality of rules, techniques, and attitudes which 
courts apply, or are supposed to apply, to the 
decision of cases—a definition which either coin- 
cides with, or at least is closely akin to, that of 
most of those political scientists and sociologists 
who regard the state as the sole and sovereign 
source of all law. One might easily be inclined 
to dismiss the controversy about the proper 
“definition” of law with a reference to Humpty 
Dumpty’s famous statement about the meaning 
of words. As is so often the case in the social 
sciences, however, the controversy about a defi- 
nition hides political postulates. It seems that 
the pluralists inveigh against the definition of 
law as governmental rules of conduct primarily 
because they are opposed to governmental om- 
nipotence. By emphasizing the social signifi- 
cance of nongovernmental rules, they hope to 
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prevent further encroachments of government 
upon spheres of life which are thought to be 
better taken care of by less formidable agencies 
than the Leviathan state. Representatives of 
state sovereignty in turn are made to appear as 
advocates of governmental or administrative to- 
talitarianism. That definitions and propositions 
outwardly appearing as mere descriptive state- 
ments of fact can be powerful incentives toward 
action is well known to political propagandists. 
Scholarly discourse should keep away, however, 
from such confusions of method. In defining 
law as governmentally enforced rules of social 
conduct, this reviewer does not believe himself 
to be expressing a judgment of value or a pre- 
cept for political action but simply to be em- 
phasizing a characteristic which distinguishes 
certain norms of conduct from others. This dis- 
tinction appears to be justified by the fact that 
the role played in society by rules sanctioned by 
governmental enforcement is in many respects 
different from that played by rules which are 
not thus enforced. Furthermore, when we lump 
together in one category all types of norms of 
social conduct, we hide from our view those 
numerous fascinating and practically important 
problems which arise from the interplay be- 
tween the norm system of law and the other 
norm systems of religion, ethics, custom, etc. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
the exalted vantage point of the pluralists yields 
certain insights which may be more difficult to 
obtain in other ways. Among such insights, 
which are numerous in Gurvitch’s book, one of 
the most stimulating ones is his emphasis upon 
the distinction between what he calls ‘‘social” 
and “inter-individual” relations. From this dis- 
tinction, which has been recognized as basic by 
Ténnies and other sociologists, Gurvitch de- 
rives keen insights into certain problems of 
acute importance in the field of law. In the 
main part of his book Gurvitch defined distinc- 
tions between basic types of human groupings 
and discusses regularities which may be ob- 
served as “‘tendencies of change’’ in the legal 
structure of societies. This presentation of Gur- 
vitch’s own theories is preceded by a condensed 
survey of the intellectual work of his predeces- 
sors and contemporary co-workers in the field. 

The main task with which the author has 
been concerned in this book is that of establish- 
ing a system of classifications and categories to 
be filled in by future generations of workers in 
the minutiae of detail research. Formulations 
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of proper classifications is a basic task for a sci- 
ence as young as sociology. The usefulness of 
Gurvitch’s categories will have to be tested by 
his fellow-workers to whom, even where they 
feel unable to follow, his thoughtful and deeply 
probing work affords suggestive ideas and men- 
tal tools of undeniable value. 


MAX RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago Law School 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Joun L. Git- 
LIN and JouN P. Gritty. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Pp. viiit+-806. $3.75. 


The most unique feature of this new intro- 
ductory textbook is its authorship. It is the first 
to be written by a sociologist father and an an- 
thropologist son. A pronounced anthropologi- 
cal slant is given to it by the junior author. 
Some sociologists will not take kindly to this 
emphasis, and students coming to the study of 
sociology for the first time may well be puzzled 
to know just where anthropology leaves off and 
sociology begins. In those colleges and univer- 
sities where no anthropology is taught and in 
those departments where anthropology and so- 
ciology are together, this book may be useful in 
introducing the student to both fields. 

It will be a happy day when writers of text- 
books in sociology do not feel under the neces- 
sity of devoting so many pages to discussions of 
the meaning and nature of science. After an 
introductory chapter, in which this apparently 
troublesome matter is sufficiently well treated, 
the second part of the book deals with “The 
Natural Bases of Social Life.’”’ Here consider- 
able space is devoted to the “‘social”’ life of ani- 
mals and to man the animal, along with chap- 
ters on “Organism and Environment: Funda- 
mentals of Behavior” and “Population.” 

Part III, ‘““The Social Bases of Society,”’ in- 
cludes two satisfactory chapters on culture, fol- 
lowed by one on ‘‘General Characteristics of 
Groups,” which is followed, in turn, by chap- 
ters on “Kinship Groups,” “Groups Based on 
Bodily Characteristics,” “Groups Based Pri- 
marily on Physical Proximity,” and “Groups 
Based Primarily on Cultural Interests.’’ The 
treatment of family and other kinship groupings 
is in the best anthropological manner and is 
quite novel for a sociology textbook. The ma- 
terial is arranged in the classificatory pattern of 
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anthropology and is illustrated by genealogical 
charts, which are helpful devices in the interest 
of clarifying otherwise complicated blood and 
affinal relationships. The discussion of group- 
ings of all kinds is handled with competence and 
should serve to give the student considerable 
insight into the structure and functioning of 
groups differentiated by such factors as sex, age, 
race, physical nearness, and common interest. 
The reviewer was pleased to note that culture is 
distinguished from cultural equipment rather 
than divided into the usual categories of ‘‘ma- 
terial” and “‘nonmaterial.”’ 

In Part IV, after a chapter on the nature, 
characteristics, types, and functions of institu- 
tions, there are two chapters on domestic insti- 
tutions and one each on economic, educational, 
political, and religious institutions. The impres- 
sion is left that these constitute the entire cata- 
logue of institutions. The treatment of institu- 
tions is largely descriptive and historical. 

Parts V and VI, dealing with “Social Change 
and Social Control’’ and ‘‘Social Processes,” re- 
spectively,embrace the more definitely sociologi- 
cal sections of the book. Disappointment was 
experienced by the reviewer when he read the 
chapters on social change and social control. It 
seemed to him that an adequate and systematic 
treatment of these two highly important socio- 
logical concepts had been sacrificed in favor of 
less sociologically significant material in the 
early part of the book. The social processes get 
consideration more in keeping with their im- 
portance, but much is left unsaid. Competition, 
contravention and conflict, accommodation, 
acculturation and assimilation are each 
given a chapter, but little attempt is made to in- 
tegrate them into a larger and schematic con- 
ceptual framework. In fact, the whole book 
lacks such systemization and unification. In 
their Introduction the authors define sociology 
as “the study of interaction arising from the as- 
sociation of living beings.’’ The definition prop- 
erly emphasizes “interaction,” but this empha- 
sis is lost sight of until Part VI is reached, and 
then the treatment of the processes bears little 
relationship to what has gone before. 

Part VII on “‘Social Pathology”’ is obviously 
a contribution of the senior author, well known 
for his work.in a field bearing this label. ‘‘Social 
pathology” is designated as “the discipline 
which treats of social disorganization,” a con- 
cept which is never clearly defined, although a 
definition is offered for “social pathology.” 
Once again the reader is left to figure out for 
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himself just what relation, if any, this part of 
the book bears to the whole. He is told that 
“social disorganization is just as much a part 
of sociology as social organization” and that 
“social maladjustment, like social adjustment, 
is the result of interaction between individuals 
within a group, or between groups”; but he is 
none the wiser for all this. What is meant by 
these concepts, how they arise in interaction, 
and where they belong in the scheme of human 
relationships and in social action is not revealed. 
The book is illustrated by photographs and 
by the novel use of cartoons. There are numer- 
ous diagrams or graphs, which are intended to 
illustrate certain more or less abstract princi- 
ples, but which, without the teacher present to 
explain them, are often more puzzling than re- 
vealing. 
W. E. GeEttTys 
University of Texas 


Social Psychology of Modern Life. By STEWART 
HENDERSON Britt. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1941. Pp. vii+562. $3.75. 


This well-written book, evidencing much 
work, contains a great deal of information. It is 
divided into six parts. Part I defines the field 
and discusses methods. A logical place to begin 
the review, therefore, is with an analysis of Pro- 
fessor Britt’s effort to define the field. There is 
a thorough scientific procedure that can be uti- 
lized in defining any area of investigation, a pro- 
cedure that has not been followed here. 

To define any area of investigation, one be- 
gins with the general region in which a field of 
study is to be established—which region, in the 
case of social psychology, is human behavior. 
The next step is to recognize the areas in the 
general realm of human behavior that have been 
delimited for existing disciplines: anthropology, 
sociology, economics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, etc. This shows the data not studied by 
these disciplines and reveals the legitimate phe- 
nomena for social psychology. While the uni- 
verse is a unified whole and each area is related 
to all other areas, the existence of any field is 
justified when it has its own specific region of in- 
vestigation. It must not deal directly with the 
phenomena of other disciplines. In other words, 
social psychology cannot be psychology or soci- 
ology or a combination of the two. The degree 
to which social psychology invades these two 
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fields and seeks to do the work in them marks 
the degree to which these two fields must dis- 
appear. 

An analysis of the fields of the social and bio- 
logical sciences, in the general field of human be- 
havior, shows that they are studying and ex- 
plaining the biological and social heritages. 
Consequently, the social psychologist cannot be 
interested in these two heritages per se. He can 
concern himself, however, with the unique ex- 
periences that each person has in bringing these 
two heritages into a life-organization that is 
different from all other life-organizations. Ex- 
isting social sciences cover all known forms of 
collective behavior; but the social psychologist 
must avoid these phenomena. He concerns 
himself, legitimately, with the unique experi- 
ences of each person in collective behavior. Pri- 
vate worlds fashioned out of the possibilities of 
collective worlds constitute the domain of the 
social psychologist. He invades the domain of 
no other specialist when he studies the natural 
history of the development of human nature in 
the life of any person. The unique experiences 
of any person in any cultural pattern, resulting 
in individual differences, conformity, noncon- 
formity, private interpretations, private worlds, 
etc., are left by other investigators for social 
psychologists. Once a field has been delimited, 
the next step is to discover the common de- 
nominator of interactive factors that provides 
the frame of reference in which every social psy- 
chologist can work. If one follows these simple 
rules he will not make the mistake of Professor 
Britt, who is a sociologist one moment and at 
the next is either a psychologist, an anthropolo- 
gist, an economist, a political scientist, or a 
philosopher. He is seldom a social psycholo- 
gist—unless social psychology is a conglomera- 
tion of all efforts to study human behavior. Had 
the author called this text “Introductory Sociol- 
ogy,” it would doubtless have been adopted by 
some for the first course in sociology. 

Part II deals with the biological and social 
foundations of behavior; the latter part is a sum- 
mary from anthropology and introductory soci- 
ology. The human-nature potentialities in the 
organic heritage are not considered. Part III 
deals with individual factors in social adjust- 
ment. The first part, on unlearned and learned 
behavior, is extremely elementary and over- 
simplified. Part IV, behavior in the presence of 
others, is excellent in certain phases, notably 
sections of chapters 10 and 11. Parts V and VI, 
dealing with institutions, occupations, and so- 
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cial conflicts, can be found in courses in the 
various social sciences. 

L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Nazi Conquest of Danzig. By Hans L. LEon- 
HARDT. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+363. $3.50. 


The author of this volume has undertaken to 
record a detailed history of the Nazi conquest 
of Danzig, with special emphasis on its legal as- 
pects. After introducing his study with a brief 
survey of Danzig’s history from the time of the 
Teutonic knights up to 1933, he proceeds to give 
a historical analysis of the Nazi conquest under 
the following headings: ““The Advent of Nation- 
al Socialism in the Free City,” “Installation of a 
Semi-dictatorship,” “National Socialism under 
Attack,” “Increased Nazi Pressure,”’ ““National 
Socialist Offensive,” ““The End of the Danzig 
Opposition,” etc. I can only call attention to 
the judicious comprehensiveness with which 
Mr. Leonhardt has treated his material. Any 
student interested in the minutiae of the his- 
torical record will find here a meticulous de- 
scription supported by abundant documenta- 
tion. 

While the student of German Fascism will 
find little fault with the author on the ground of 
scholastic standards of factual accuracy and 
documentation, he may, along with this review- 
er, feel dissatisfied with what the work leaves 
unsaid. It is of importance to take issue with an 
account of the process of Nazification that dis- 
cusses almost exclusively the historical sequence 
of Nazi breaches of the law. It may be readily 
granted that the historian of a hundred years 
from now will be very thankful for Mr. Leon- 
hardt’s factual and legal account. But we are 
still too close to the events and too urgently in 
need of a real understanding to be able to profit 
as we should from this strict adherence to the 
data. Mr. Leonhardt pays little attention to the 
conflicts within the democratic and socialist 
camps preceding the Nazi penetration. He claims 
that Danzig is a miniature research ground for 
the analysis of Nazification, but he leaves out 
such important aspects of this “microcosmic 
Reich” as the social psychology of the advent of 
naziism and the passivity of its opposition. 
Likewise, it is not clear in what way the con- 
quest of Danzig is comparable to the Nazifica- 
tion of the Reich and what criteria should be 
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used to make the pertinent comparisons; al- 
though it is maintained that here the events of 
the Reich could be studied in “slow motion.” A 
further question arises with respect to the focus 
of this analysis: Should Danzig be studied for 
its own sake, for the sake of comparisons with 
the Reich, or for an understanding of the tactics 
and peregrinations of the League of Nations? 
The latter problem is widely and competently 
discussed, and these sections of the book make 
extremely interesting reading. But they are not 
the central subject matter, and even here the 
author does not go much beyond a descriptive 
account. Although he draws his own conclu- 
sions with reference to this record of the League, 
it would have been very illuminating had he am- 
plified these by an interpretation of the political 
and historical background of these evasions of 
international law. 

It is not necessary to prolong this list of ques- 
tions. It should be noted that this criticism is 
external and does not concern the internal con- 
sistency and cogency of Mr. Leonhardt’s presen- 
tation. Since an understanding of German fas- 
cism is, however, of such crucial importance, it 
may not be amiss to make these reminders. 

The legalistic approach to an understanding 
of Nazification is inadequate because it is only 
applicable in the same universe of discourse. 
When two groups with different universes of dis- 
course are of approximately equal strength, the 
legal and demagogic opportunism by which the 
one conquers the other is only a small part of 
the story. If the Nazis directed their action 
with no regard whatever for what the law was 
but with the sole intention to break it whenever 
that seemed politically feasible, it would seem 
that an analysis treating this demagogery in 
terms of breaches of law is analogous to the ac- 
tion of the man who starts legal proceedings 
against officers of the concentration camp from 
which he was released. The paramount ques- 
tion would seem to be whether an analysis such 
as Mr. Leonhardt has given does not by implica- 
tion fall into the error of believing that a de- 
mocracy can use only the regular legal proce- 
dures in its fight against internal opponents who 
put themselves outside the law. Only on the 
basis of this presupposition does it appear ade- 
quate to deal with the Nazi conquest as if de- 
mocracy had to stand by more or less passively 
and see its legal and social foundations crumble. 
This cannot be taken for granted, but that it 
actually was the case is just what we want to 
have explained so that we can understand the 
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reasons for the Nazi conquest, for the passivity 
of the opposition, for the League’s inaction, etc. 
It is on this ground that the reviewer feels 
that Mr. Leonhardt’s excellent and comprehen- 
sive work is an illustration of what not to do in 
an analysis of fascism—at any rate at the pres- 

ent time. 
REINHARD BENDIX 


Chicago 


The Ageless Indies. By RAYMOND KENNEDY. 
New York: John Day Co., 1942. Pp. xvi+ 
208. $2.00. 


Not so many years ago little, if anything, 
appeared in English on the Dutch East Indies. 
It was practically an unknown country to the 
English-speaking world. Oddly enough, the 
best book, in Dutch or any other language, on 
the history of Dutch administration in the In- 
dies was written by an American nearly forty 
years ago. The Dutch in Java was written by 
Clive Day in response to the sudden American 
interest in colonial administration which came 
in the wake of our imperialistic expansion. But 
from that day until the 1930’s little interest was 
manifested in this vast and important depend- 
ency. A steadily increasing number of books in 
English during the past decade is evidence of the 
awakened interest in the Indies—an interest 
which reached its climax with the Japanese in- 
vasion. Most of these books dealt with the po- 
litical and economic life of the country; others 
were travelogues or journalistic impressions or 
artists’ reactions to exotic Bali. But a good 
book on the peoples and daily life of the Indies 
was lacking. Professor Kennedy has supplied 
that need with the present volume. 

Professor Kennedy’s book is written in popu- 
lar style, but it is for the most part accurate and 
scientific. As a sociologist and anthropologist 
with several years’ residence in the Indies, he 
was exceptionally well qualified for the task he 
undertook. But popularization generally leads 
to oversimplification, and the present work is 
no exception. It is, however, unfair to criticize 
a book for not doing what it makes no pretense 
of doing. Even accepting the purpose and the 
scope of the book, however, it is surprising that 
so little space is given to the Chinese and the 
Eurasians, for they constitute a very important 
element in the life of the Indies. 

Professor Kennedy has given us an entertain- 
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ing and informative book—one which furnishes 
background for an understanding of the coun- 
try and its problems. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


Latin America. By PRESTON E. JAMES. New 
York: Odyssey Press, 1942. Pp. xx+ 908. 
$4.50. 

It is hard to imagine how this book could be 
more timely in terms of our national striving for 
a better understanding of the countries and peo- 
ple of Latin America. Here in compact form is 
the end product of twenty or more years of 
study and of penetrating analysis of the Middle 
and South American scene by a distinguished 
geographer. Here is depicted the great diver- 
sity of this continental area—considered lacking 
in complexity by so many—in terms of race, 
land tenure, tropical disease, life at high alti- 
tudes, malnutrition, isolation, poverty, and 
wealth. 

The book achieves a high degree of compre- 
hensiveness by utilizing a systematic exposition 
and analysis which, with variations to fit local 
conditions, employs an approach well illustrated 
by the treatment of Brazil. First is given an in- 
troduction covering the land and people, divided 
into the subjects of surface features, climates, 
natural vegetation, mineral resources, early 
racial ingredients, the course of settlement (re- 
lated to sugar, gold, coffee, and other tropical 
products), and the character of immigration. 
This section is followed by five regional chapters 
using a similar approach but in greater detail. 
Finally, a poignant chapter on “Brazil as a 
Political Unit” serves as a summary. 

A statistical table is presented on the first 
page of each portion treating a separate coun- 
try. This table makes possible such useful inter- 
Latin-American comparisons as the per capita 
dollar value of imports and exports and railroad 
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mileage. For the geographic-minded, pleasure 
and profit are afforded by an excellent series of 
maps for each region discussed. These maps 
make ready comparisons possible. They show 
surface configuration with underlying rock 
structure, natural vegetation, land-use regions, 
and population distribution by dots. Although 
publication necessitated cutting these fine maps 
into smaller than page-size regional fragments, 
this fault will soon be rectified by the publica- 
tion of wall maps. 

It is the analytical penetration of the author 
in placing his finger on basic Latin-American 
conditions which makes this volume so out- 
standing. His deep insight raises this book from 
the ranks of those dry texts which gall the read- 
er with their muddy syntheses and their ency- 
clopedic summaries of inadequate secondary 
source material. Excellent but random exam- 
ples of the author’s insight are afforded by state- 
ments, too long to quote here, showing: the 
agrarian problems represented by the Chilean 
hacienda with its rigid distinction between the 
landowner and the landless tenant; the meeting 
and mixing of Spanish and Inca Indian cultures 
in Peru without amalgamation into a coherent 
society; the struggle of the Ecuadorian with re- 
moteness and poverty of resources; and the 
health and population problems of Puerto Rico. 

Coverage is provided in a manner never be- 
fore achieved, not only for South America, but 
for Middle America, heretofore a geographic 
“no man’s land” possessed of fragmentary, 
good, bad, and indifferent geographic source 
material. Finally, the book is embellished by a 
comprehensive bibliography, climatic data for 
over one hundred stations, commodity statistics 
enumerating the productive participation of 
each country, and an excellent two-page guide 
to the pronunciation of Spanish and Portuguese 
place names. 

J. PRoUDFOOT 
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Aspott, NABiA. Aishah: The Beloved of Mohammed. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
xili+-230. $2.50. An account of the life of the 
favorite wife of Mohammed written from original 
Arabic source materials. Casts much light on the 
social life of the period. 

AcKERSON, Luton. Children’s Behavior Problems, 
Vol. Il: Relative Importance and I nter-relations 
among Traits. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. xix+570. $5.00. An evaluation 
of the intercorrelations among 162 behavior 
traits of 2,113 boys and 1,181 girls examined at 
the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. 

Apamic, Louis. What’s Your Name? New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xv+248. $2.50. An 
analysis of the importance of foreign or foreign- 
sounding names, together with an account of the 
tendency to change names. 

ALEXANDER, FRANZ. Our Age of Unreason. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. Pp. 371. 
$3.00. An analysis of contemporary life by a 
psychoanalyst in terms of the major psychologi- 
cal forces behind the facade of reason. 


BaRNES, Harry ELMER. Social Institutions. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xvii+927. 
$5.35. An extensive analysis of the major social 
institutions in a changing world. Intended as a 
comprehensive text. 


BENNETT, WENDELL C. Chavin Stone Carving. 
(“Yale Anthropological Studies,’ Vol. IIT.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 40. 
$1.00. 

BicHowsky, F. Industrial Research. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
1942. Pp. vii+126. $2.50. Discusses the role of 
research in industrial organization—the oppor- 
tunities for research, the nature of industrial re- 
search, and the organization and control of such 
research, 

BocerT, L. JEAN. Good Nutrition for Everybody. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii+168. $1.50. 

BRIDENBAUGH, CARL and Jessica. Rebels and Gen- 
tlemen: Philadelphia in the Age of Franklin. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. xvii+ 393. 
$3.50. A scholarly and intimate treatment of the 
cultural and intellectual life in Philadelphia in 
the period prior to the Revolution revealing the 
social factors involved. 


Brown, EARL, and LEIGHTON, GEORGE R. The Ne- 
gro and the War. (‘‘Public Affairs Pamphlets,” 
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No. 71.) New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Brown, LAWRENCE Guy. Social Pathology: Per- 
sonal and Social Disorganization. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1942. Pp. xiit+295. $3.75. A 
textbook on social problems written from an 
original frame of reference of analyzing each 
problem in terms of human nature, the organic 
heritage, the social heritage, the unique experi- 
ence, and social program. 

CAMPBELL, EpNA Fay. Our World and How We Use 
It. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1942. Pp. 
287. $1.40. Asocial geography for children of the 
middle grades. Emphasizes how men learned to 
use the resources of the world for more comfor- 
table living. 

CHARTERS, W. W., and Fry, Vaucun. The Ohio 
Study of Recreation Leadership Training. (“Ohio 
State University Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Mimeographs,’’ No. 2.) Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1942. Pp. 173. 
$2.00. 

CHILDREN’S BurREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Volunteers in Child Care. Washington, D.C.: Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, 1942. Pp. 17. 

Dattas, HELEN. How To Win on the Home Front. 
(“Public Affairs Pamphlets,’’ No. 72.) New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 1942. Pp. 32. 
$o. 10. 

DEARDORFF, NEVA R., and FRAENKEL, MARTA. 
Hospital Discharge Study, Vol. I: Hospitals and 
Hos pital Patients in New York City. New York: 
Welfare Council of New York City, 1942. Pp. 
xvii+209. An analysis of 576,623 patients dis- 
discharged from hospitals in New York City in 
1933. 

DEPARTAMENTO DE IMPRENSA E PROPAGANDA. O 
exemplo da América e o exemplo do Brasil. Rio de 
Janeiro: Imprensa nacional, 1942. Pp. 253. 

DeEsPERT, J. Loutse. Preliminary Report on Chil- 
dren’s Reactions to the War. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell, 1942. Pp. 92+10. 

FABRICANT, SOLOMON. Productivity of Labor in Peace 
and War. (‘National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Occasional Paper,’’ No. 7.) New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1942. 
Pp. 28. 

FERRERO, GUGLIELMO, The Principles of Power: 

The Great Political Crises of History. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. ix+333. $3.50. 

A discussion of the theory of legitimacy in gov- 
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ernment with particular reference to the revolu- 
tionary factors involved in the outbreak of World 
War II. 


Fink, ArTHUR E. The Field of Social Work. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. x+ 
518. $3.00. A nontechnical discussion of social 
work philosophy and practice covering its chief 
services illustrated by case studies. 

FosTER, ROBERT G., and WILSON, PAULINE PARK. 
Women after College: A Study of the Effective- 
ness of Their Education. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Pp. vii+305. $2.75. A 
report on the problems confronting women after 
college training. Based on life-histories gathered 
by an advisory service for college women. 


Foxcrort, EpMuND J. B. Australian Native Policy. 
Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 168. 10/-. A careful evaluation 
of the policies of handling the natives in Australia 
with the conclusion that mistaken policy, not ill 
treatment, is responsible for the degeneration of 
the aboriginal race. 

FRIED, Hans The Guilt of the German 
Army. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 
xi+426. Traces and explains the role of the Ger- 
man militarists in preparing for and fostering the 
present conflict in the period after the first World 
War. This role is revealed as of major impor- 
tance. 


FuRBAY, JOHN Harvey. Workbook Manual for Mar- 
riage and the Family. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1942. Pp. viiit247. $1.50. This 
manual supplies introductions, reference mate- 
rial, questions, and space for students’ notes on 
eighteen general topics and is keyed to texts on 
marriage by Baber, Becker, Folsom, Groves, 
Hart, Jung, and adapted to use with other texts 
on the family and marriage. 


EE, WiLson. The Social Economics of Agriculture. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xii+720. 
$4.00. A revision of the first edition of 1932. 
Content is considerably altered to accommodate 
developments in the last ten years. 


GENERAL EpucaTION Boarp. Annual Report. New 
York, 1942. Pp. 145. 

GILLETTE, JOHN M., and REINHARDT, JAMES M. 
Problems of a Changing Social Order. New York: 
American Book Co., 1942. Pp. xiv+824. $4.00. 
A textbook on social problems based upon the 
authors’ earlier Current Social Problems. 


GOLDMAN, GEORGE S. Notes for Air Raid Wardens 
concerning Civilian Morale and Panic. New York 
City: N.Y.C. Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
1942. Pp. 6. $0.10. 

GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L., and MAuRER, KATHA- 
RINE M. Mental Growth of Children from Two to 
Fourteen Years. Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press, 1942. Pp. xv-+130. $2.50. The 
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study covers a twelve-year period in which the 
same children were tested at stated intervals in 
the same testing environment. 


GREER, Guy (ed.). The Problem of the Cities and 
Towns. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 
Conference on Urbanism, 1942. Pp. xi+116. 
$1.00. The report of a conference held at Har- 
vard University and participated in by econo- 
mists, architects, lawyers, political scientists, and 
planners on the economic determinants of urban 
development, on the desiderata of urbanism, and 
on administrative and legal problems of cities. 
The booklet contains an epilogue on the future 
pattern of cities. 


GRUENBERG, SIDONTE MATSNER (ed.). The Family 
in a World at War. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. Pp. viiit298. $2.50. A series of twenty 
articles on family morale by leading authorities 
including Paul V. McNutt, L. K. Frank, E. C. 
Lindeman, David M. Levy, Pearl S. Buck, J. S. 
Plant, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Caroline B. 
Zachry, and Eleanor D. Roosevelt. 

Hawn, Lewis Epwin. A Contextualistic Theory of 
Perception. (“University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy,” Vol. XXII.) Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1942. Pp. 205. 


HALLowELL, A. Irvinc. The Role of Conjuring in 
Saulteaux Society. (‘Publications of the Phila- 
delphia Anthropological Society,”’ Vol. II.) Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
xiv+06. $1.25. A firsthand study of conjurers 
among the Saulteaux Indians—their selection, 
training, and performance. Contains a psycho- 
logical analysis. 

HARPER, ERNEST B., and Gipson, DUANE L. Re- 
organization of Public Welfare in Michigan. East 
Lansing: Michigan State College, 1942. Pp. 80. 

HARRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE; GREENWOOD, LELA 
L.; and SKINNER, CHARLES E. Psychology in 
Nursing Practice. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1942. Pp. xi+483. $3.25. A textbook present- 
ing a picture of the psychological mechanisms in 
the normal individual and the mentally dis- 
ordered individual, with special chapters on the 
“Psychology of the Patient’? and Art of 
Nursing.” 

HARRISON, GENE. Professional Adjustments, Vol. 
II. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1942. Pp. 424. 
$2.25. A popularly written book upon the profes- 
sion of nursing for students and young graduates. 


HELLER COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL Eco- 
NOMICS. Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three In- 
come Levels. Berkeley, Calif.: Heller Committee 
for Research in Social Economics, University of 

California, 1942. Pp. 95. $0.85. Quantity and 

cost budgets for three income levels: (1) family 

of an executive, (2) family of a white-collar 
worker, (3) family of a wage-earner; prices for 

San Francisco, March, 1942. 
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Howarp, and REUBEN (eds.). Mar- 
riage and the Family. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1942. Pp. xix+663. $4.00. This textbook 
attempts to combine at the undergraduate level 
the traditional course on the family and the 
newer course on preparation for marriage. Writ- 
ten by twenty-seven contributors, it covers con- 
texts of family life, preparation for marriage, 
physical factors, marriage interaction, marriage 
administration, problems of parenthood, family 
disorganization, and prospects for the future. 

Horrer, CHARLES R. Acceptance of Approved Farm- 
ing Practices among Farmers of Dutch Descent. 
(“Special Bulletin,’’ No. 316.) East Lansing: 
Michigan State College Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1942. Pp. 35. 

HvuEBNER, GrROvER C., and KRAMER, ROLAND L. 
Foreign Trade Principles and Practices. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1942. Pp. 
xiilit+s554. $4.00. -A comprehensive textbook 
dealing with the general topics: ‘‘General Prin- 
ciples of International Commerce,” ‘‘The Gen- 
eral Promotion of Foreign Trade,” ‘“Trading Or- 
ganization and Methods,” and ‘“‘Financial Meth- 
ods.” 

Hutu, Arno. Radio Today: The Present State of 
Broadcasting. (‘Geneva Studies,” Vol. XII, No. 
6.) Geneva, Switzerland: Geneva Research Cen- 
ter, 1942. Pp. 160. $0.40. 

Hutton, GRAHAM. The War as a Factor in Human 
Progress. (“Public Policy Pamphlet,’’ No. 36.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
iv+41. $0.25. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. Report of 
the Conference of Foreign Student Advisers. New 
York: Institute of International Education, 
1942. Pp. x+117. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFIce. Wartime Trans- 
ference of Labour in Great Britain. (‘Studies and 
Reports,’’ Series C, No. 24.) Montreal: Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1942. Pp. vi+162. $1.00. 

JaFrary, Stuart K. The Mentally Ill and Public 
Provision for Their Care in Illinois. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxii+214. 
$1.25. 

Janpy, Epwarp C. Charles Horton Cooley: His Life 
and His Social Theory. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1942. Pp. viiit+319. $3.00. A statement 
of Cooley and his views based primarily on his 
diary. Deals with his life and his social theory. 

KAIGHN, RAYMOND P. How To Retire and Like It. 
New York: Association Press, 1942. Pp. 170. 
$1.75. A discussion of the situation of the retired 
person with practical suggestions as to adjust- 
ment. 

KALIJARVI, THORSTEN V. (ed.). Modern World Poli- 
tics. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. 

Pp. xiii+843. $5.00. A collaborative work by 

seventeen scholars covering as major topics: 


“Fundamentals of International Relations,” 
“Techniques of the Struggle for Power,’’ ‘“The 
Great Regions in World Politics,”’ and “Recent 
Trends in International Relations.”’ 


KINNEMAN, JOHN A., and Browne, RICHARD G. 
America in Transition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. xv-+581. $3.50. 
A synthesis of economics, sociology, and political 
science designed to interpret contemporary so- 
ciety to college Freshmen, stressing urbanization 
and social change as derivatives of mechanical 
development. 


LAIDLER, HARRY W. (ed.). The Role of the Races in 
Our Future Civilization. (“‘L.1.D. Pamphlet Se- 
ries.””) New York: League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, 1942. Pp. 112. $0.50. Contains twen- 
ty-one separate articles with a summary of con- 
ference proceedings. Included among the partici- 
pants were Pearl Buck, Lin Yutang, Sir Norman 
Angell, Hon. Walter Nash, Anup Singh, and 
Hon. Lawrence Cramer. 


LERNER, EUGENE, and Murpuy, Loris BARCLAY 
(eds.). Methods for the Study of Personality in 
Young Children. (‘Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development,’’ Vol. VI, 
No. 4.) Washington, D.C.: Society for Research 
in Child Development, National Research Coun- 
cil, 1941. Pp. xiii+-289. $2.00. 

Low, THEODORE L. The Museum as a Social Instru- 
ment. New York: Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson Co., 
1942. Pp. 70. 

Mar, Jorce. Um Decénio de politica externa. Rio 
de Janeiro: Departamento de imprensa e propa- 
ganda, 1942. Pp. 192. 


MATTHEWS, HAROLD. River-Bottom Boy. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. 354. $2.50. 
A realistic novel depicting the disintegration of a 
rural Negro family after moving to New Orleans. 


Mitts, Harry A. (research director, Twentieth 
Century Fund). How Collective Bargaining 
Works: A Survey of Experience in Leading A meri- 
can Industries. New York: American Book- 
Stratford Press, Inc., 1942. Pp. xxviii+986. 
$4.00. 

Montacu, M. F. AsHitey. Man’s Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. Pp. xi+216. $2.25. 
A careful discussion of the concept of race, its 
confused character, and its role in contemporary 
life. 

Moorg, Davin R. A History of Latin America. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xiii+942. 
$4.25. A comprehensive treatment. 

Morton, RoBErT Russa. What the Negro Thinks. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Garden City Publishing Co., 
1929. Pp. viit+267. $1.00. A straightforward 
statement of the Negro thought with reference to 

the whites, emphasizing particularly the more 
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private attitudes, views, and feelings. A reprint 
of a volume appearing in 1929. 

Mowrer, ERNEST R. Disorganization, Personal and 
Social. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1942. Pp. 
ix+682. $3.75. Presents a systematic analysis of 
certain major problems of personal and social dis- 
organization from the point of view of social 
psychology. 

MUHLENBERG, HENRY MELCHIOR. The Journals of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, Vol. I. (Translated 
by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Dober- 
stein.) Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxiv+828. $10 for three volumes. Diary of 
an eminent Lutheran churchman in early Ameri- 
ca, of great interest in depicting the religious life 
of the time. 


MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Institutional Theory 
of Economics. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1941. Pp. xiv+376. tos. 6d. A theoretical trea- 
tise on the relation between economic behavior 
and moral and social environments. Chapters, 
inter alia, on typology of economic systems, eco- 
nomic and noneconomic motivation, economics, 
and political power. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Federal Aid for 
Education. Washington, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1942. Pp. 31. $0.25. 

NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. International 
Development Loans. (‘Planning Pamphlets,” 
No. 15.) Washington D.C.: National Planning 
Association, 1942. Pp. 38. $0.25. 

New York City COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HYGIENE 
OF THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION. 
Morale in War-Time. New York City: N.Y.C. 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 1942. Pp. 8. 
$0.10. 

Otto, HENRY J., et al. Community Workshops for 
Teachers in the Michigan Community Health Proj- 
ect. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1942. Pp. x+303. 

PENDELL, ELMER. Society under Analysis. Lancas- 
ter, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Press, 1942. Pp. xii+ 
711. $4.00. A textbook on sociology which pur- 
ports to take greater account of geographic, 
geologic, physical, chemical, and biological fac- 
tors than others are alleged to have done. The 
organization of the work is: ‘‘Persistent Influ- 
ences in Social Life,” Elements of Society,” 
“Social Organization,”’ ‘“‘Social Tensions,” ‘“‘So- 
cial Change and Channels of Change.” 


Pitt, WiLL1AM J. Training through Recreation: A 
Practical Handbook for the New Soldier. New 
York: J. J. Little & Ives Co., 1942. Pp. x+74. 
$0.35. 

POLLOcK, THoMAS CLARK, and SPAULDING, JOHN 
Gorpon. A Theory of Meaning Analyzed. (‘‘Gen- 
eral Semantics Monographs,”’ No. III.) Chicago: 
Institute of General Semantics, 1942. Pp. xvi+ 
46. 
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RAINIER, PETER W. Green Fire. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1942. Pp. 296. $2.75. An account 
of the adventures and experiences of a mining 
engineer in quest of emerald mines in central 
Colombia. Contains interesting observations on 
native life. 


REDFIELD, RoBERT (ed.). Levels of Integration in 
Biological and Social Systems. (“Biological Sym- 
posia,”’ Vol. VIII.) Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cat- 
tell Press, 1942. Pp. 240. $2.50. A series of pa- 
pers dealing with different levels of social life 
ranging from the multicellular individual to hu- 
man society. 


Rospack, A. A. William James. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Sci-art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 336. $3.50. An in- 
terpretation of William James based primarily on 
his library and the marginal notes in his books. 

Ropinson, Mary V. Recreation and Housing for 
Women War Workers. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 40. $0.10. 


SANDERSON, DwicHt. Rural Sociology and Rural 
Social Organization. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1942. Pp. xvii+806. $4.00. A text- 
book for the study of rural society covering (1) 
environmental conditions; (2) rural institutions, 
groups, and classes; (3) rural social organization 
in relation to the great society. 


SELLIN, THORSTEN. Annual Report, 1941, of the 
Philadelphia County Prison Board of Inspectors. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Board of Prison Inspectors of 
the Philadelphia County Prison, 1942. Pp. 64. 

SHANAS, ETHEL, and DUNNING, CATHERINE E. Rec- 
reation and Delinquency. Chicago: Chicago Rec- 
reation Commission, 1942. Pp. xxxi+284. An 
analysis of the activities in supervised recreation 
of 23,156 children in five Chicago neighborhoods 
in relation to delinquent and nondelinquent be- 
havior. 

SHAW, CLIFFORD R., and McKay, HENry D. Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Urban Areas. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xxxii+ 
451. $4.50. The findings of a study of the dis- 
tribution of juvenile delinquency for twenty-one 
American cities in relation to the pattern of urban 
organization and a statement of the implications 
of the study for the control of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Srupson, Rospert B. Studies in the Geography of 
Population Change, Canandaigua Lake Region, 
New York. (‘‘Proceedings of the Rochester Acad- 
emy of Science,” Vol. VIII, Nos. 2 and 3.) 
Rochester, N.Y.: Academy of Science, 1942. 
Pp. 49-121. $1.00. A historical view of the 
changing population from the aboriginal state to 
the present, together with a detailed account of 
the changing pattern of settlement in relation to 
basic environmental factors. 

SOROKIN, Pitirmm A. Man and Society in Calamity. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 352. 
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$3.00. A discussion of the effects of calamity and 
disaster on the human mind, behavior, institu- 
tions, and culture, with proposals of how to meet 
the challenge of disaster. 

STEWART, WILLIE JEAN. Friends Down Under. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1942. Pp. 
135. 

STRANG, Rutu. Exploration in Reading Patterns. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
ix+172. $2.00. Contains a number of individual 
case studies of reading habits and quantitative 
findings. 

Stupy COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOLS OF SociAL WorK. Education for the 
Public Social Services. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+324. 
$3.00. This study attempts to analyze the train- 
ing needs of social services under the Social Se- 
curity Act and to make recommendations for 
training personnel. 

Super, DonaLp E. The Dynamics of Vocational Ad- 
justment. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
xiii+ 286. $3.00. Attempts to deal with the prin- 
ciples of vocational guidance ‘‘from the point of 
view of the needs to be met and of the task to be 
performed.” 

Tuomas, W. STEPHEN. The Amateur Scientist. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 291. 
$3.00. A discussion of the field of amateur sci- 
ence, various organizations of amateur scientists, 
opportunities for the amateur scientists, and ex- 
amples of their work. Illustrated. 

THURSTON, HENRY W. Concerning Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. vii+236. $2.75. Gives the historical perspec- 
tive on the development of the juvenile court and 
its inadequacy to cope with the problem of delin- 
quency without the help of other community 
agencies. 

TrmasHEFF, N. S. Religion in Soviet Russia. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. xii+171. $2.00. 
A carefully documented account of the Soviet 
attack on religion, its ‘‘failure,”’ a transition to 
the new religious policy of concession. 

TOLMAN, Epwarp C. Drives toward War. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1942. Pp. 
xv+118. $1.25. A brief discussion of the drives, 
social techniques, and pschological mechanisms 
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regarded as important in explaining war as well 
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